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LITTLEBERRIES. 

There is at Mill Hill, near Hendon, some ten 
miles to the north of London, in the direction of 
Edgware, a singular mansion, which, to the extent 
of my knowledge, has only received a cursory 
notice from topographers, but may be found, on 
further investigation, to be well deserving of atten- 
tion. 

This residence, which is called Littleberries, 
stands close to the public road, but is sufficiently 
screened from observation by a line of thickly 
planted trees bordering the lawn. The northern 
side of the mansion, away from the road, abuts on 
the brow of a steep slope, which descends to a con- 
siderable distance and is bruken into green plat- 
forms with two distinct pieces of water, one round 
and the other square, but unadorned with foun- 
tains, on different levels. The effect of this, 
as seen from the house, is very pretty, and 
the vista is terminated by an elegant summer- 
house built like a classic temple, with a pediment 
and four Ionic columns, having arched windows 
between them. The length of ground between this 
temple and the house itself is bordered on each 
side with thickly planted trees, giving the appear- 
ance of green walls or lofty hedges. 

The mansion, viewed externally, is an ordinary 
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square building of red brick, with irregular cor- 
ners, that has been much added to at various 
times. The entrance door is without steps, and 
leads directly into the hall, which has a low 
flat ceiling, the floor being on a level with the 
carriage drive in front. The rooms are irregular, 
| but they enclose a central apartment, which 
‘appears to have belonged to a former and 
much more important residence, and it is to 
this centre that our attention will mainly be 
directed. Viewed externally, and as seen from the 
summer-house, this central facade is surmounted 
| by a pediment with a circular window in it and 
three vases at the corners, but without columns 
| or pilasters. Three large windows are prominent, 
the c@ntral one of which can be opened down to 
| the ground, and may be used as a door, to gain 
| access to a double flight of steps, descending to the 
garden and terraces beyond. This central apartment 
is not large, but lofty; it is floored with wood, and 
has only one actual door, opening into the staircase 
hall, and facing the three windows on the north 
side. The apartment contains an amount of rich 
wood-carving and mural decoration rarely to be 
met with in buildings of such a size and so situated. 
seing profusely gilded, it is known by the name 
of the Gilt Room. Broken pediments, Greek 
frets, guilloches, egg-and-tongue mouldings, shell 
patterns, festoons, female masks, and lions’ heads 
are to be seen everywhere. The tone of this ela- 
borate ornamentation is in the taste of the first 
| half of the eighteenth century, from the period of 
| (Jaeen Anne to the close of the reign of George II. 
| The walls between the dado and the cornice are 
divided intolarge panels, containing showily painted 
copies, full size, of celebrated pictures by Rubens, 
Van Dyck, and other artists. The subject of the 
panel to the left of the door is the “ Union of 
Earth and Water,” consisting of two figures of 
Neptune and a nude female, Terra, both resting on 
a vase from which water is copiously streaming, and 
at their feet a triton is sounding a shell, and two 
youthful figures are bathing in the foreground 
stream. This composition is taken from a fine 
picture by Rubens, which was formerly in the col- 
lection of Lord Lyttelton at Hagley, in Worcester- 
shire. It is mentioned in The English Connoisseur, 
1766, p. 72, under the false title of ** The Marriage 
of Neptune and Cybele.” The principal figures 
have been finely engraved by Peter de Jode. The 
companion panel, to the right of the door, is also 
after Rubens, from a magnificent picture in the 
dining-room at Blenheim Palace. It represents 
the Hesperides gathering fruit, assisted by Cupid 
perched on the branch of a tree. Another com- 
position from Blenheim—“ Time clipping the 
Wings of Love,” painted by Van Dyck*—may 














* The original of this fine picture is at present on view 
| in London, having been lent by the Duke of Marlborough 
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here be recognized in a tall panel to the right of 
the fireplace, on the east wall. The group is 
well known by the engravings of McArdell and 
Valentine Green. The corresponding tall panel, 
between the fireplace and the windows, is occupied 
by a naked figure of Venus standing in a shell, 
with a cupid crouching at her feet, gliding over 
the sea, drawn by two doves, which she guides by 
silken reins held aloft in her right hand. Two 
other cupids follow her, hovering in the air with 
drawn bows and a dart directed forwards. This 
picture was engraved as a Correggio by John 
Smith in 1701, when in the possession of the Mar- 
quis of Normanby. It may once have been at 
Buckingham House, but I do not know its present 
locality. The remaining picture, which occupies 
a conspicuous place on the wall facing the 
chimney-piece, is of a totally different character 
from the rest. 
painted by a timid hand ; but this one is dashed 
off with self-sufficiency and intense ignorance. It 
represents the full-length figure of a young lad, 
standing, in the ponderous robes of the Garter, with 
the plumed hat in his hand, and the subject clearly 
belongs to the close of the seventeenth century. It 
is inscribed, beneath a shield of arms encircled bythe 
Garter, in letters of no great antiquity, “ Charles 
Lennox, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, Born 29 
July, 1672, Dyed 27 May, 1723.” This picture 
seems to have been inserted into the panel as a 
substitute for something else. Two smaller panels 
beside it, now filled with looking-glass, under 
broken pediments, may once have contained pic- 
tures. This full-length of the youthful knight of 
the Garter is the only painted portrait in the room. 

The ceiling is flat in the centre, but separated 
from the projecting cornice on each wall by a lofty 
curved surface decorated with shells, Greek fret 
and scroll work, as seen at Blenheim, and in some 
of the royal palaces. On this coved surface, over 
the centre of each wall, is a large circular medallion 
containing a white plaster representation of a 
crowned sovereign, the size of life, seen to the 
waist, and spiritedly executed in alto-rilievo. 
These clearly form a part of the original decora- 
tions of the building. Above the fireplace, the 
medallion contains a portrait of Caroline of 
Anspach, queen consort of George II. She is 
attired in royal robes with a jewelled girdle, 
raising her left hand to sustain a long tress of 
her hair, an action introduced also in portraits 
of her by Seeman and Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
On the opposite wall is a portrait of her hus- 
band, George II, wearing the collar of the 
Garter, and an ermined mantle over the state 
tunic, with a square cape bordered with rich lace. 





from Blenheim to the Winter Exhibition of the Old 
Masters at the Royal Academy, No. 125 of the Catalogue, 
size 69 by 44 inches. 


The others are weakly but showily | P. 





On the side facing the door, and over the windows, 
the medallion exhibits a portrait of George I. in 
similar attire to the preceding, but treated with 
more freedom of attitude, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the well-known standing figure at 
Windsor Castle by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Over 
the door is a well modelled relief of William IIL, 
like the portrait in a yellow tunic by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. The faces in all these medallions are 
turned in three-quarters, and the dresses elabo- 
rately finished ; the wigs are long and very full, 
with small arched crowns surmounting them. 
Each medallion is supported by two white plaster 
figures of naked children, extremely well modelled. 
The chimney-piece, which occupies the entire 
height of the east wall, deserves particular atten- 
tion. It is elaborately carved in wood, with two 
prominent figures, in full relief, of Justice and 
eace embracing, surrounded by mouldings, com- 
plicated curves, and borderings in ultra-French 
taste of the Louis Quinze period. This heavy mass 
of carving appears to have been imported from 
elsewhere, and rests on a low square chimney- 
piece of white marble and more recent design. 
Throughout the whole building there is no in- 
dication, either by coronet, garter, or heraldic cog- 
nizance, that the place ever belonged to any person 
of rank or distinction. The only exception where 
heraldry appears is in the pediment of the sum- 
mer-house at the end of the grounds. There 
the arms of the Pawsons, of Shawdon, in 
Northumberland, are carved on a plain shield, and 
may be referred to a period when the front of the 
building was altered, and the spaces between 
the columns filled in with windows of coloured 
glass. The interior of the summer-house, both on 
the walls and a shallow domed ceiling, is highly 
decorated with figures and ornaments in low 
relief, all in white plaster. They include portrait 
medallions of females, supported by sphinxes, 
mermaids, and tritons. These faces are alt 
in profile, full of individuality, and probably 
represented members of the family who ther 
occupied the house. On the east wall is a 
curious circular medallion, containing a view in 
white plaster alto-rilievo of the mansion as it for- 
merly appeared from this spot, showing the different 
levels of ground, and reproducing the building in 
its original state, including the Gilt Room and 
steps leading up to it. We see by this that the 
central facade was flanked on each side by 
massive walls, large windows, and an elevated 
roof, In the sloping plane in front of the house 
there are no basins of water ; nor is any figure in- 
troduced so as to give indication by the costume 
of the exact period when the view was taken. 
One piece of ornamental sculpture in white 
plaster remains to be noticed in the house itself. 
This adorns a niche at the foot. of the stairs, and 
is hollowed in the thickness of the wall outside 
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the Gilt Room, immediately behind the picture | 


of the “ Hesperides.” It was probably connected 
with a fountain. On the upper part of the 
round-headed recess, and cleverly adapted to 
the concave surface, are two naked sea-nymphs, 
seated back to back on a rock, each resting 
her feet on a separate dolphin. One female 
supports her long tresses with her hand, and the 
other pours out water from a shell. The figures 
are pure in form, and extremely well modelled. 
The features approach that type which distin- 
guishes the school of Leonardo da Vinci. 

There was in “N. & Q.” (6" S. iv. 48) a refer- 
ence to this curious house, associating it, but 
without adequate authority, with Nell Gwynne, 
and a further mention is made in “N. & Q.” 
(6% §. iv. 236) of the medallion portraits, attri- 
buting them to Charles II. and some of his mis- 
tresses, and to William and Mary. It was also 
stated that the Duchess of Portsmouth was be- 
lieved to have resided in the house. The latter 
conjecture may have been prompted by the 
picture in the Gilt Room of the youthful 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox facing the 
fireplace. If this portrait could be accepted as 
a part of the original decoration there would be 
fair ground for the assumption, but, unfortunately, 
as I have already stated, the picture is an inferior 
production, and appears to have been foisted in at 
some subsequent period, 

There is nothing about any of the paintings or 
medallions indicative of the period of Charles II. 
In one picture, however, that of the “ Union of 
Land and Water,” a remarkable deviation has 
been made from the original by Rubens, which, 
I now find, has passed from the Lyttelton family 
to the collection of Mr. C. J. Nieuwenhujs at 
Wimbledon. In the latter picture two children are 
swimming in the foreground water. One of them, a 
boy with animated countenance, buffets the waves 
with his extended left arm, and is full of motion. 
This figure in the copy at Littleberries has been 
converted into a tame portrait of a black-haired 
young woman, a mere head, calmly rising from the 
water and looking at the spectator. This devia- 
tion marks the period of the copy, and represents 
a lady certainly of a much later time than 
Charles II., belonging, in fact, to the latest works 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

I have already carried these notes to so great a 
length that I cannot venture to extend them 
further. In making these plain statements of 
what I have seen, I desire to elicit from others, 
who possess the knowledge and have more leisure 
than myself for research, some historical explana- 
tion of this very remarkable building. 

Grorce Scuarr. 

National Portrait Gallery. 





A SPANISH SENTENCE OF EXCOMMUNICATION, 


I send you a translation of a Spanish document 
in my possession, dated 1688,a sentence of ex- 
communication issued by the Archbishop of 
Granada against certain persons unknown who 
had stolen the tithe wheat and barley, &c. It 
shows, at any rate, what “good cursers” these 
worthy Spanish bishops were, and what was the 
nature of the curse by “ bell, book, and candle.”* 


** We, Don Martin Forrico de Pedra, Councillor of the 
Holy Office, Administrator of Health for the city of 
Granada, Provisor, Official, and Vicar - General in 
spirituals and temporals in the holy church of Granada 
and its whole archiepiscopal jurisdiction, to the mest 
Illustrious and most reverend Sejior Don Bernardo 
de los Rios y Guzman, Archbishop of Granada by the 
appointment of his Majesty, &c. 

“To all persons, inhabitants, and residents being and 
abiding in the said city of Granada and in all its epis- 
copal jurisdiction whom the contents of these presents 
do or may concern in any manner, health and grace. 

“We do you to wit that there appeared before us 
the attorney of Don Antonio Veles de Monte-Mayor, 
head churchwarden of the said metropolitan church 
of this city, and by his petition presented to us he gave 
us information to the effect that the receivers of dues of 
the said holy church in the present year 1688 employed 
persons to collect the grain, wheat, barley, &c., the 
proceeds of the reserved tithes; and they found that 
certain persons, it is not known who or what they were, 
with little fear of God our Lord before their eyes, and to 
the great peril of their souls and consciences, have made 
away with the said tithes, damaging by these acts of 
impiety and dishonesty the said reserved tithes, from 
which proceeding has resulted great loss. And in order 
that the person or persons who have made away with 
this grain and keep it concealed may restore it, and that 
those who know the circumstances may come forward 
and give information, as is their duty,t he asked of us 
formal letters of excommunication, and at the same 
time made oath of the truth and certainty of his peti- 
tion. 

“ Having regard to these circumstances, we have directed 
to be issued, and hereby issue, these letters, by the tenor 
of which we order you and each and every one of you, 
within six days following after the time when there letters 
have been read and published in any church or monus- 
tery or in any other place in the said city or its archi- 
episcopal jurisdiction, that in virtue of your duty of holy 
obedience, and under pain of the major excommunica- 
tion, you restore to the said informant or to any one 

* In Fox’s Book of Martyrs an equally comprehensive 
curse by bell, book, and candle was pronounced upon one 
Thomas Benet, a Master of Arts of Cambridge, in 1531, 
for pronouncing the Pope to be Antichrist, and for saying 
we ought to worship God only, and not the saints. He 
was afterwards burned. In that case three candles were 
put out. When the first was extinguished, the people 
were to pray that he might be condemned to hell fire ; 
when the second was put out, ore that his eyes 
might be put out; when the third was extinguished, 
they prayed that all the senses of his body might fail 
and that he might have no feeling. Everybody knows 
the curse upon the jackdaw of Rheims in the Jngoldshy 
Legends. 

+ The former part of this document is in writing, 
but from this place it is printed as a common form of 
excommunication, 
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empowered by him all the grain that has been taken 
away, or that you come and declare what you know of 
the matter before us or before the notary whose signa- 
ture follows, or before the vicar or curate by whom 
these our letters shall have been published ; and that 
your declarations shall be in writing, to the intent that 
the representative of the said informant may ascertain 
the truth. 

“Should the fixed time expire without your com- 
pliance, we lay down and promulgate on you and on 
each one of you the said sentence of major excom- 
munication, and we excommunicate you in and by these 
presents. 

“And if after the fixed period has expired the said 
persons have not yielded compliance to the contents of 
these our letters, we enjoin on you, the vicar, curates, 
and other ecclesiastical persons of this city and its 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction, each one as far as concerns 
himself, that you pronounce them publicly excommu- 
nicated, and that you do not receive or admit them to the 
canonical hours and divine offices until they shall have 
submitted themselves, and have deserved the benefit of 
absolution. 

“ And if (which may God our Lord not allow or per- 
mit) these persons thus declared excommunicated shall 
continue in their pertinacity and rebellion, resembling 
Pharaoh in thus hardening their hearts, we further do 
hereby command the said vicars, curates, and eccle- 
siastical persons that they proceed to denounce, curse, and 
anathematize them, saying, ‘May you be cursed by our 
Lord and by His Blessed Mother! May a curse rest 
upon the bread and meat and other food you eat, upon 
the water and wine you drink, upon the shoes you wear, 
the clothes you are clothed with, the bed you lie down 
upon, the ground you tread upon; may your prayers be 
made sin to you; may fire descend from heaven and burn 
and consume you alive; may the earth open and swallow 
you up; may your children become orphans and go 
through the world begging, and find no one to help or 
take compassion on them; may the plagues which God 
sent upon Egypt come and lay hold on you!’ And then 
ringing the bells, and holding lighted candles in his 
hands, he shall plunge them in the water, saying, ‘ As 
these candles are extinguished in the water so may your 
souls be extinguished in hell.’ And those who are 
present shall say ‘Amen.’ These proceedings shall be 
continued till such time as these persons so excom- 
municated and anathematized shall proceed to comply 
with what bas been enjoined on them, ard shall submit 
themselves in obedience to holy Mother Church, and 
shall deserve the benefit of absolution, and these written 
declarations shall be sent back to us in the originals 
closed up and sealed, without giving any translations or 
notes to the parties. 

“ Given at Granada the 29th day of July, 1688. 

(Signed) Foratco. 
* By order of the Provisor Awtonro Ruepa.” 
On the back of the document is a certificate, duly 
signed, of the “publication” of the “foregoing 
censure.” Be Ve We 


Enotish Armoriat Giass.—I possess several 
coats of arms in ancient glass, mostly, I believe, 
contemporary with the persons whose bearings 
are depicted. I have attempted to assign the 
arms to their owners as far as I can, and shall 
be glad of any information tending to confirm or 
correct my surmises. I prefix to the description 





of each coat the approximate date of the glass. 


1. Circa 1400. Gules, a lion rampant double 
queued argent. (? Montfort, Earl of Leicester.) 

2. 1401-39. Gules, a fess between six cross- 
crosslets or (Beauchamp), quartering Chequé azure 
and or, a chevron ermine (Earls of Warwick). 
This shield is within a garter. Richard de Beau- 
champ, K.G., fourteenth Earl of Warwick, suc- 
ceeded 1401, and died 1439. Cf. Courthope’s 
Historic Peerage, p. 499. 

3. Circa 1400. Azure, semé of fleurs-de-lis, a 
lion rampant or, impaling Gules, a lion rampant 
chequé argent and azure. (? Beaumont impaling 
Derneford.) 

4. Circa 1450. Quarterly, 1 and 4, grand quar- 
ters: 1 and 4, Montagu quartering Monthermer ; 
2 and 3, Nevile; a shield of pretence, quarterly, 
1, On a canton a rose (Ingaldesthorpe); 2, A cross 
engrailed; 3, Azure, a fess between three leopards’ 
faces or (Pole); 4, Argent, on a fess dancetté sable 
two bezants (? Burgh). John Nevile, Marquis of 
Montacute, killed at the battle of Barnet in 1471, 
married Isabel, daughter and heir of Sir Edmund 
Ingaldesthorpe. Cf. Courthope’s Historic Peerage, 
pp. 70, 327, and Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. vii. 

» 125. 

5. Circa 1400-50. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, 
three chevrons interlaced and a chief or; 2 and 3, 
Vair, a fess gules. (? Fitz~-Hugh quartering Mar- 
mion.) Henry Fitz-Hugh, third Baron Fitz Hugh 
by writ, married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Robert de Grey by Avice, sister and co-heir of 
Robert, Lord Marmion. 

6. Circa 1655-75. Barry of six or and azure, 
a bend gules. Crest, A griffin azure. (? Quap- 
lode.) 

7. Cirea 1600. Quarterly of nine, 1, Argent, 
a chevron between three goats’ heads erased sable, 
&c. This is the coat of Bunny of Newland, as 
given in Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society, p. 279. 

8. 1608-11. Quarterly gules and vair, a 
bend or (Constable), impaling Fairfax quartering 
Thwaites of Denton. Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, married Feb. 15, 1608, Sir 
William Constable, of Flamborough, Bart. He 
was created a baronet June 29,1611. There is 
no Ulster badge on this coat; it is therefore 
evident that the glass must have been made 
between the date of his marriage and the date of 
his creation as a baronet. It is seldom one can 
identify an old coat so nearly. Cf. Burke’s Er- 
tinct Baronetage; Foster’s Visitations of York- 
shire, p. 97; Herald and Genealogist, vi. 400. 

9. Cirea 1400-50. Or, a lion rampant azure, 
quartering Gules, three fishes haurient argent. 

10. Circa 1600. Arms of the see of York, im- 
paling Vert, three stags trippant argent. The coat 
of Scott alias Rotherham, Archbishop of York 
1480-1500, 

ll. Circa 1400. See No. 3. Azure, a lion 
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rampant within an orle of fleurs-de-lis or. (? Beau- 
mont.) Round the shield, upon an interlaced 
scroll, “ Hec stacio manet indubio sic nocte diem’ 
Pret’iunt (?) et non cedunt mortalia queque.” 

G. W. M. 


Tue Museum Reapinc Room.—Mr. Fagan, in 
his interesting Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi, has 
told the story of the famous Reading Room, bas 
detailed the claims of Mr. Hosking to the honour 
of suggesting this great work, and has clearly 
shown that Sir A. Panizzi is entitled to the high 
praise of a practical and successful plan. Mr. 
Fagan also gives a letter from Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
dated April 8, 1858, which was addressed to Mr. 
Panizzi, and which says :— 

“TI feel no hesitation in complying with your request 

and stating that the idea of a circular reading room 
with a surrounding library, and with the divisions 
formed wholly of book-cases, was perfectly original, and 
entirely your own.” 
So far as a reading room is concerned, there seems 
to be no doubt that Sir A. Panizzi deserves all the 
honour ; but the proposal for a library of circular 
form, and with “ divisions formed wholly of book- 
cases,” is several years older than Mr. Panizzi’s 
“first plan” of 1850, I have recently bought a 
thin quarto volume with folding plates, in which 
an oval as well as a circular library is fully de- 
scribed, and minute details are given, by M. Benj. 
Delessert, Député, in the year 1835, and the 
Second Mémoire is dated 1838. The titles are as 
follows :— 

1. “ Mémoire sur la Bibliothéque Royale, oi I’on in- 
dique les mesures 4 prendre pour la transférer dans un 
batiment circulaire, d'une forme nouvelle, qui serait 
construit au centre de la Place du Carrousel: cette 
bibliothéque contiendrait 800,000 volumes: elle serait 
incombustible ; d'un service et d’une surveillance faciles ; 
tous les livres seraient renfermés sous des chassis vitrés 
et accessible au moyen de galeries et escaliers en fer; 
elle n’occuperait que 1,900 toises carrées et pourrait étre 
entiérement terminée dans trois ans, pour la somme de 
8 millions; elle ne cofiterait rien A l’Etat; les terrains 
et maisons occupés par la bibliothéque actuelle étant d’une 
valeur égale. Avec deux planches. Paris, Imprimerie 
de Henri Dupuy, Rue de la Monnaie, 11. 1835.” 

2. “Second Mémoire sur la Bibliothéque Royale, sur 
l’emplacement ou elle pourrait étre construite et sur la 
meilleure disposition 4 donner aux Grandes Bibliothéques 
Publiques, Avec une planche. Paris, Amédée Gratiot et 
Compie., Imprimeurs du Collége Royal de France, 
11, Rue de la Monnaie. 1 Juin, 1838.” 

As these two memoirs, which are very detailed 
and interesting, do not appear to have been known 
to Mr. Smirke or Mr. Fagan, they will be interest- 
ing to many readers, in justice to the memory of 
the “true and original inventor” of “ circular 
libraries.” EstE. 

Birmingham. 


“DEPART” AS A VERB Active. — Every ac- 
curate mind acquainted with the history of the 
phrase “Till death us do part” must receive a 








shock at finding that solecism standing as the title 
of Mrs. J. K. Spender’s new novel. It is even 
worse than Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend, for 
which the great novelist apologized when it was 
too late. It is seasonable just now to call atten- 
tion to the blunder imported by a careless printer 
into our Marriage Service. There is no manner 
of harm in the auxiliary “do” being employed, 
whether for emphasis or otherwise; but the 
language requires that it shall precede the object. 
Either “ Till death do part us,” or “ Till death do 
us part,” is correct ; but “Till death us do part” 
is not good English. The error of “do part” for 
“depart” in the Marriage Service was originally 
doubtless a printer’s error; but its retention has 
been due to the fact that depart as a verb active 
had become obsolete. In Greene’s Groatsworth of 
Wit there is a quotation from the Marriage Ser- 
vice which runs thus, “ But I am yours till death 
us depart”; and in Churchyard’s Gorgeous Gallery 
we have “ Till death us two part.” Depart means 
exactly part or separate. Cc. M. I. 
Athenzum Club. 


Tne Cranxe.—In the tragico-ludicrous trial 
across the water we are made much acquainted 
with—are, in fact, not suffered to forget—the 
Cranke. Such is the exact name of a curious 
specimen of spurious humanity. Will you allow 
me to introduce to my cousins in America the 
origin of the Cranke, who was, in truth, one of 
the rogues and vagabonds of Shakespeare’s time 
(Viles and Furnivall’s reprint, N.S.S., 1880)? 
Cranke is the character name of one who feigns 
the falling sickness, and in the case before me is 
Harman, the counterfeit Cranke of 1567. His 
adventures are related as follows :—Finding, so 
to speak, the game becoming very hot, “he 
toke a skoller,” and was pulled over the water to 
St. George’s Fields. Overtaken and questioned, 
he damned himself over and over again if he had 
any more money about him; but, as it happened, he 
had plenty, and had to produce it. He lived, he 
said, “in Maister Hilles his rents, having a pretty 
house well stuffed.” Hilles Rents was near to one 
of the Bear Gardens, and within sight of the place 
where, about thirty years after, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s” 
Globe was built. The Cranke was soon in the 
Comter and in Bridewell ; here his true character 
was made known, he was stripped, and was after- 
wards whipped at the cart’s tail through London 
to his own door. W. Rene. 


“ Nocium” a Fatse Worp.—In a Visitation of 
the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene at Ripon, as 
printed in the Monasticon (old), ii. 380 (new, vi. 621), 
and in the Memorials of Ripon, which I am 
editing for the Surtees Society, i. 224, occur the 
words “unam nocium carnis.” Ducange, referring 
to this passage, suggests that the word “ nocium ” 
may be connected with the English nock or notch, 
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“incisura.” D’Arnis explains it, “segmen, frag- 
ment, morceau.” I meant to refer to the original 
MS. (P.R.O. Esc. 15 Edw. III, No. 73), but un- 
fortunately forgot to do so before my sheet was 
printed off. Mr. W. D. Selby has, however, been 
good enough to look at the MS. for me, and he 
has no doubt that the reading is peciam, the roll 
being a little torn, and Dugdale’s copyist having 
missed the tail of the p as well as mistaken the a 
for u; so that in “nocium” we have a word of 
the same class as that to which Mr. Knight Wat- 
son (Proc. Soc. Ant., second series, vii. 394) has 
shown celtis to belong. lo 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Coriovs Guitp Custom.—The following is 
worth a note :— 

** Also if any one shall call a married woman a w—, 
and complaint be made thereof and witnesses be absent, 
he may clear himself by his own oath ; and if he cannot 
make oath he shall pay 3s., and he by whom it was said 
shall do this justice, that he shall take himself by the 
nose and say he hath spoken a lie, and he shall be par- 
doned. There is the same judgment as to a widow.”— 
Dobson and Harland’s JPreston Guild, p. 78, “The 
Custumal.” ; 

G. L. Gower. 

Two strance Eprirapns.—The following are 
copied from tombstones in the churchyard at 
Edwinstowe, near Worksop :— 

“ While here interred the virgins’ ashes lie, 
Their deathless souls retired above the sky, 
To which calm region of eternal day 
The eldest of them kindly showed the way.” 

“ Enclosed within this humble bed 
An Hibernian woman rests her head ; 
Few friends had she in Britain's isle, 
I hope that God will on her smile.” 


C. E. R. 


Tue Pexyy Post Anticiratep.—On Jan. 10, 
forty-two years ago, the uniform rate of a penny a 
letter for the United Kingdom came into operation. 
It is a curious coincidence that 223 years since a 
penny post should have been suggested by a 
writer of the same name as the well-known pro- 
moter of that great modern reform—Sir Rowland 
Hill. In the library of the British Museum is 
a small book entitled 

“A Penny Post; or, a Vindication of the Liberty and 
Birthright of every Englishman in carrying Merchants’ 
and other Men's Letters against any Restraint of Far- 
mers of such Employments, By John Hill. London, 
Printed in the Year 1659.” 

Wituram Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Ruymetess Worps.—I have an indistinct re- 
membrance of having seen, I think in “ N. & Q.,” 
a list of the English words which had no rhymes. 
At all events, such a list is not without interest. 
Having had occasion to read the proof-sheets of a 
little book called The Rhymester, about to appear 
here, and containing a brief rhyming dictionary, 





I noted the following rhymeless words: month, 
silver, have, bilge, kiln, coif, rhomb, scarce, fugue, 
gulf, cusp, scarf, culm, oblige, microcosm, and the 
verb mouth—sixteen in all. No doubt sixteen, or 
sixty, more may be found. 
J. BranpDER MATTHEWS. 
Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


“ Watmytu.”—In Hotten’s History of Sign- 
boards, ed. 1866, p. 381, I find the following, “ The 
Ham is the usual porkman’s sign, though at 
Walmyth, in Yorkshire, there is a public-house 
sign of the Ham and Firkin.” There is an inn in 
Walmgate in York having this sign. It is nearly 
half way down the street, between St. Dionis 
Church and Walmgate bar, on the same side as 
the church. If Walmyth is not an error for 
Walmgate I shall be glad to be informed where 
the former place is. I venture to send this note 
to “N. & Q.,” thinking that the possessors of the 
above work might be glad to make the correction. 


Bolton Percy. 


Pott - Booxs.—I have Cambridge University 
polls for 1727, 1780, 1784, 1790; also Oxford 
polls for 1722, 1750, 1768, besides those of the 
present century; also Bedfordshire, 1784; Hun- 
tingdonshire, 1768; Kent, 1754, 1791; West- 
minster, 1749, 1774; Yorkshire, 1741. As I 
have duplicates, I shall be happy to exchange with 
any of your readers who may have others. 

De ta PrYMe. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall. 


A Svurerstitioy.—The cock in a gentleman’s 
garden came lately to the front door and crowed, 
whereupon it was said, “ We may expect strangers.” 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


“Tere Let Tay Servant Be.”—May I, as 
one of your readers, express my thanks to A. J. M. 
(6% §. iv. 533) for bringing these verses to our 
knowledge ? and mention, as a proof of my thank- 
fulness for such soul-moving words, that I read 
them at length from the pulpit in my sermon on 
the evening of Sunday, January 8. 

W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington, Witney. 


Tae Excuance or Herarpic Book-PLates, 
—Will it be possible, for the benefit of persons 
interested in this subject, to procure the addresses 
of collectors willing to exchange duplicates? I 
append my own, being ready and glad to carry my 
suggestion into effect. 

Artuur J. Jewers, F.S.A. 

Mutley, Plymouth. 


Bap Cory axyp Goop Printers.—At the con- 
clusion of the harvest home at Slaugham, Sussex, 
the chairman asked permission of Dean Hook to 
print “the magnificent sermon” which the latter 
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had delivered on the occasion, offering to copy it 
legibly for the printers. ‘That will never do,” 
answered the Dean ; “I will copy it in a slovenly 
hand myself”; remarking, with a twinkle of the 
eye, that if the copy were legible it would be 
given to the worst compositors, whereas if it were 
written indifferently it would be put into the best 
hands, and the work would be well done. 
Wittiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Tue Puttorocicat Society’s New Enctisa 
Dictionary. — Quotations wanted for the New 
English Dictionary of the Philological Society; 
send direct to the editor, Dr. Murray, Mill Hill, 
London, N.W. A. Instances of any date of alogic, 
alogotrophy, aloid, alomancy, aloose, alopecist, 
alopic, alphenic, alphitomorphous, alphonsin (surg.), 
alpigene, alpist, alron, altaic, altarist, alterably, 
altercative, altern, alternant, alternateness, alter- 
nativeness, alternifoliate -ous, alticomous. B. 
Instances earlier than the date annexed of aloof, 
1530; aloofness, 1642; alop, 1865; alouatte, 
1852; aloud, 1374; alpaca, 1836; alpenstock, 
1860; alpestrian, 1861; alphabet, sb., 1513; 
alphabetics, 1865; alphabetize, 1867; alpine, 
1607; alpinist, 1881; altazimuth, 1869; alter, 
1500; alterability, 1856; alteration, 1500; altercate, 
1530; alternating, 1855; alternation, 1646; alter- 
native, adj., 1600; alternative, sb., 1700. C. In- 
stances after the date annexed of aload, 1601; 
alogy, 1646; aloign, 1500; alow, vb., 1600; alp 
(bird), 1768; alphabet, vb., 1695; alphabetary, 
1681; alpian, 1607; alpic, 1611; alterance, 1600; 
alterity, 1678; alternacy, 1782; alternal, 1630; 
alternity, 1646; altify, 1662. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





THe Aspey or Fontenay.—In the fifth 
volume of the Norfolk Archeology (1859) appeared 
a paper by Mr. John Henry Druery, which that 
gentleman entitled “ On the Retirement of Bishop 
Eborard from the See of Norwich.” In this paper 
the writer speaks of “a French antiquary, Monsieur 
Dupont,” as being then engaged upon, or as having 
already completed (for the language used is not 
easy to interpret), a History of the Abbey Church 
of Fontenay, Le Mont-Bard, Céted’Or. In the 
extracts from, or references to, this book there 
occur some curious, not to say startling, assertions, 
which I have long been anxious to verify, but 
unhappily I can learn nothing of M. Dupont or 
his work. After fruitlessly applying for informa- 
tion to all likely sources—and I hold this is what 
every one ought to do before resorting to the 








oracular tripod of “N. & Q.”—I am driven at 
last to your columns. Who was, or is, M. Dupont ; 
and did he ever publish such a history of the 
abbey as Mr. Druery alludes to? If not, where 
are his MSS.? What has become of the plan of 
the abbey at Fontenay which this “ well-known 
and most accomplished antiquary” presented to 
Mr. Druery, and of the drawing of that amazing 
inscribed stone which was “discovered by M. 
Rossignol, keeper of the records in the department 
of the Céte d’Or, and presented by him to M. 
Dupont ”? Avcustus Jessopp, D.D. 


Otp Sermons.—In the course of my book col- 
lecting I have come upon a few old sermons, the 
titles of which are now appended. I shall be glad 
to learn something regarding their rarity, &c. 


“ The First | Sermon | of R. Sheldon Priest, | after his 
Conuersion from the | Romish Church: Preached before 
an ho- | nourable Assembly at S. Martins | in the Field, 
vpon Passion | Sunday, Xc. | Psal. 19. 7. | The Law of 
the Lord is vnspotted, conuerting soules: the | testimony 
of the Lord is faithfull, giuing wisdome to | little ones. 
Published by Authoritie. | London, | Printed by I. B. for 
Nathanael | Bvtter. 1612.” 

This sermon is dedicated to “his much respected 
friend, Sir Thomas Gardiner Knight.” 

«A | Sermon | preached in Saint Ma- | ries Chvrch in 
Oxford | March 26. 1612. at the funerall of | Thomas 
Holland, Do- | ctor of the Chaire in Divini- | tie, and 
Rector of Exce- | terCollege, | by | RichardKilbie Doctor 
of Divinity, Rector | of Lincolne College. | [An orna- 
ment here, on one side of which are the lettera ‘AC :” 
and opposite “OX.”] Printed at Oxford by Joseph 
Barnes, and are to be | sold by Iohn Barnes dwelling 
neere Hol- | borne Conduit. 1613.” 

“The | Vnmasking | of the | Hypocrite. | A Sermon 

preached in St Maries | in Oxford, Maij 12. | [1616.] 
by | Iohn Ravvlinson Doctor of Diuinitie. | Greg. moral. 
lib. 32. cap. 14, | Et spine proferunt flores: & apparet 
quidem in | eis quod oleat, sed latet quod pungat. | 
London. | Printed by Edw: Griffin for Ralph Mabbe, | 
and are to be sold at the signe of the Gray-hound | in 
Paules Church-yard. 1616.” 
This last is dedicated to Sir John Egerton, who, 
I understand, was the eldest son of Lord Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere. It was entered in the Stationers’ 
Registers on May 12, 1616 (Arber’s Transcript, 
vol. iii. p. 588). 

“ A | Sermon | preached at St Ma-| ries in Oxford 
ypon | Tvesday in Easter | VVeeke, 1617. | Concerning 
the Abvses | of obscure and difficult places of holy | 
Scripture, and remedies a-| gainst them. | By lIohn 
Hales, | Fellow of Eton Colledge, | and Regius Pro- 
fessour of the Greeke | tongue in the Vniversitie | of 
Oxford. | [An crnament here exactly as mentioned 
above.| At Oxford | Printed by Iohn Lichfield, and 
William Wrench, | Printers to the famous Vniversitie. 
1617.” 

“The | Reasona- | blenesse of Wise and | holy truth: 
and the absurditie | of foolish and wicked | Errour. | 
Eccl. 7. 27. | 1 haue compassed about, both I and mine 
heart, to knowe and to enquire, | and to search wisdome 
and reason, and to knowe the wickednesse of folly, | and 
the fvolishnesse of madnesse. | Matth. 11. 19. | But wis- 
dome is iustified of all her children. | {An ornament 
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here exactly the same as twice referred to - At 
Oxford | Printed by Iohn Lichfield, and William 
Wrench, | Printers to the famous Vniversitie. 1617.” 
The second of these is dedicated “To the Right 
Reverend Father in God, Arthvr, Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Welles,” by the author “ John Terry.” 

* Pavia | Complaint | against his | Natvrall | Corrvp- 

tion. | With | the Meanes | how to bee | delivered from | 
the power of the same. | Set forth in two Sermons vpon | 
the 24 verse of the 7. chapter of | his Epistle to the 
Romanes. | Oh wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliuer me | from this bodie of death? | By me William 
Teelinck, Preacher of the | Word of God at Middle- 
bvrgh. | London | Printed by Iohn Dawson for Iohn 
Bellamie. | 1621.” 
This sermon was translated by “Ch: Harmar” out 
of “ Netherlandish Dutch,” and is dedicated to 
“Mr. Thomas Nicholas Esquire ; As also, To the 
vertuous Gentlewoman, Mrs. Iane Nicholas his 
wife.” It was entered in the Stationers’ Registers 
on April 12, 1621 (Arber’s Transcript, vol. iv. 
p. 52). A. 8. 


A Sarum Missat, A.p. 1500.—I have under my 
charge a missal with this heading, “ Ad usum In- 
signis ecclesie Saru’ | missale. Anno d’nice gr’e 
m | ceccc. ii. kl’ Octobris,” &c. On the last leaf, 
beneath an engraving of conventional design, bear- 
ing the name of “ Jehan dupre,” is printed, ‘J In 
alma universitate parisie’si finis impositus | est huic 
missali ; arte magistri Johan’is de prato | eiusdem 
universitatis librarii iurati.” At the end of the 
calendar is written : “Iste liber p’tinet ad Ra- 
dulphum Chambleyn,” and the death of Dame 
Joan Chambleyn is recorded opposite August 23 
in the calendar. The volume subsequently passed 
into the possession of one John Bacon, who roughly 
erased all mention of the Pope (“ pape ”) and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury ; and in folio xvi, where 
the martyrdom of the latter is celebrated, the 
whole passage is scribbled over. It bears also the 
book-plate of Sir Philip Sydenham, Bart., 1735, 
as well as these words, presumably in his auto- 
graph :— 

“ Philip Sydenham. 
O Jesu, esto mihi Jesus, 
per crucem ad Jesum.” 

T am told that this missal, bearing date 1500, is 
unique. It is in excellent preservation, and is 
enriched at intervals with full-page engravings of 
the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, &c. Can any- 
body enlighten me further on this subject ? 


Frep. W. Joy, M.A. 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


Tae Sanprorps or Howertt Castie, West- 
MORELAND.—Where can I find information re- 
specting this family? In Nicholson and Burns’s 
History of Westmorland and Cumberland, vol. i. 
p. 388, mention is made of a Sir Richard Sand- 
ford, Bart., who was murdered in London, 1673. 
Did any of the Sandfords hold an appointment at 





the court of Charles I.? also, was there a Sir 
Christopher Sandford, Bart. ? ANTIQUARY. 
[See also “N. & Q,,” 6 S. iii. 441.) 


Freemasons.—I have always derived the word 
free in this word from the French frére; but I 
find on p. 240 of the very excellent little book by 
Mr. J. Parker, the A B C of Gothic Architecture, 
in an interesting account of the building of Wad- 
ham College: “ The masons who worked the stone 
for building are called Free masons, or Freestone 
masons, which is probably the true meaning of the 
term.” Surely it should be Free stonemasons, and 
the word freestone can never be the clue to the 
origin of the term. J OSEPHUS. 


Dean Atpricn.—In Brewer's Topography of 
Oxfordshire, p. 327, Lond., 1813, it is stated that 
among the works bequeathed to the library 
founded at Henley by Dean Aldrich there are 
some original MSS. of the dean which are care- 
fully preserved in the house of the original clergy- 
man. Have these MSS. ever been described, and 
are they still in existence ? Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Macatuay.—This is the name, as commonly 
pronounced, of a hamlet in Norton, near Sheffield. 
In 1833, or thereabouts, some ingenious gentle- 
man suddenly changed it to Maugerhay, in 
deference, probably, to Mrs. Grundy, who may 
have thought that there was a want of euphony 
and an appearance of vulgarity in Magathay. That 
the older spelling, however, was nearer the truth, 
will appear from the following twenty spellings, 
culled from the parish registers: Mackerhey, 1561 ; 
Maggarhay, 1611; Maggerhey, 1615; Magger- 
hay, 1621 ; Magarhaw, 1654; Magarhay, 1668 ; 
Magath-hay, Magth-hay, 1694 ; Magarthay, 1709 ; 
Magarth Hay, 1729; Magarthay, 1733 ; Margar- 
thay, 1734; Maggarthay, 1752; Margathway, 
1793 ; Margathay, 1795; Magarthway, 1808 ; 
Magatha, 1813; Maugerhay, 1833; Magathay, 
1850; Maugherhay, 1852. By interpretative 
corruption the place is called in Black’s Guide to 
Derbyshire Mag’ ith’ Hay. The oldest spelling is 
probably the correct one, or, if not the correct one, 
the one nearest the truth. I can only compare it 
with Mackerness and Mackergallyng. What does 
the word mean, and is it possible to settle the 
etymology definitely so as to remove all doubt for 
the future ? 8. O. Appy, M.A. 


Sunsect or A Portrair Wantep.—I should 
be glad if any one can assist me to identify the 
portrait described below. I am aware it may be 
difficult to do so from a mere description, but the 
details given of dress, &c., may suggest more to 
those conversant with such matters than they do 
to me ; or, should the picture have been engraved, 
some reader of “N. & Q.” may be acquainted 
with the fact. 
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The portrait is a small whole length, and repre- 
sents a young man of somewhat pugnacious coun- 
tenance, with closely shaven face, dressed in the 
costume of about the middle of the last century. 
He is represented standing in a room, in the left 
(spectator’s) corner of which is a table, partially 
covered with a blue cloth, on which is a clock 
surmounted by a figure of Time with a scythe ; in 
the right corner is seen a portion of a sofa and an 
open door, through which a flight of steps is 
visible. A picture (portrait) hangs on the wall 
of the room. The figure is holding a three- 
cornered hat under his left arm; his left hand 
either in his breeches pocket or upon the hilt of 
the sword which he carries (I cannot well make 
out which); his right hand is thrust between the 
buttons of his waistcoat. The details of his dress 
are as follow: Own hair or small wig, powdered, 
tied behind with large black bow; plum-colour 
coat, red lined, reaching to knee, with gold frogs 
and edging ; orange waistcoat reaching to thighs ; 
orange or orange-shot silk breeches, buttoned 
below knee and gartered there with paste buckles ; 
blue stockings, and shoes with paste buckles ; lace 
round throat and falling over waistcoat ; lace frills 
at wrists ; seal hanging from fob. I may add that 
the picture has always been attributed to Hogarth. 

As collateral to the main question, I may 
further ask if the predominance of orange in the 
colour of the dress has any party or national 
significance, or if it was common in the dress of 
the period to which this portrait may be supposed 
to belong ? Rex. 


Rev. James Scorr.—I seek for information as 
to his parentage, family, &c. His daughter Jane 
Elizabeth married on March 3, 1794, Edward 
Harley, fifth Earl of Oxford, and died in 1824, 
leaving issue by him. Of what family was the 
Rev. James Scott ? Jas. R. Scorrt, F.S.A, 

Knowle, The Drive, Walthamstow. 


“Tracie”: “Secracie.”—What is the deri- 
vation of these words? The former occurs in the 
Factory Act (sect. 5) as an equivalent to the 
hoist or lift. The term “sectacle” is applied in 
the neighbourhood of Halifax to the same appa- 
ratus, Xx. C 


Tas tate W. H. Arynsworta.—Can any of 
your readers inform me where I shall find the 
report of an interview between an American and 
the late Mr. Ainsworth? It was printed, I am 
informed, two or three years ago. C. W. S. 


PersonaL AND Famity Names, TevTonic 
AND Ketrtic,—I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers would give me a list of the best 
authorities on the derivations of the above ; also, 
on the meanings of Christian names. 

A. W. M. 





Furtone Famity.—* Done for Elenor Furlong, 
25% May, 1780, who departed this life 10 
February, 1781, aged 24 years.” This inscription 
is on the back of a miniature of a lady, in the 
dress of a hundred years ago, which, through the 
death of aged relatives, has come into my posses- 
sion. I shall be glad to know who she was. Had 
she any Douglas connexions? W. H. Corre t. 

Fern Villa, Westhall Road, Forest Hill, S8.E. 


W. Smirn, Cirockmaker.—In the printing 
office of the Northampton Mercury is a large case 
clock of considerable age, bearing the name of the 
maker, “ Willm. Smith, London,” but no date. 
Can it be discovered when this clockmaker lived 
and died? The case is ornamented with raised 
Chinese figures, temples, &c., once gilded. 

F, A. Tore. 


Ancient Mottoges.—Will any reader kindly 
tell me of any ancient mottoes over entrance doors 
and fireplaces, in various rooms of medizval 
houses, in English and Latin ; or if there is any 
book containing such mottoes in a collected form ? 

A. Y. Nort. 

Windsor. 


“ Hanpsome Carey.” —In the St. Luke's, 
New Kentish Town, Magazine, May, 1874, I find 
mention of 
“an old gentleman dressed in green, in the cut of an old 
court dress...... He was treated with great respect by the 
upper classes of Somers Town ; and by the lower orders 
known as ‘ Handsome Charley.’ He was supposed to be 
the last of the Stuarts,” 

This was early in the present century. I shall be 
glad of fuller particulars, 
Harry Geo, GRIFFINHOOFE. 


GATELEY, OR YATELEY, PARK, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
—I shall feel obliged for any particulars as to this 
park, at one time the seat of Sir Sampson Eure, 
Attorney-General to King Charles I. John Eure 
(son of SirSampson) married, Sept. 26, 1661, Susan, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir John Tracy, of Stanhow, 
co. Norfolk, according to a pedigree of Eure in 
Harl. MS. 5808, in the hand of Peter le Neve. 
Dorothy, the other co-heir (called Catherine by Sir 
J. B. Burke, pedigree of Bacon baronets), married 
Butts Bacon, second son of Sir Robert Bacon, third 
bart. of Redgrave. Query, Who was this Sir John 
Tracy? Le Neve did not write Stanhow for Stan- 
way, co. Gloucester, for in the Royalist Composi- 
tion Papers (P.R.O.), vol. lxiv. No. 567, which is 
a petition of Sir John Tracy’s, he styles himself of 
Stanhow, in the county of Norfolk, and “ being an 
aged infirm and weak man, very much vexed with 
the gout, is not able to travel to London,” so prays 
that he may be sworn to account before two of the 
nearest justices, dated Sep. 6, 1650. No. 565 of 
the same volume is an account by Sir John Tracy, 
in which he states that Sir John Byron, of Newe- 
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steede, co. Notts., K.B., Dame Cecily his wife, and | property and his wife was permitted to live with 
Dame Anne Byron his mother, had, for valuable | him; but after a lapse of years he was allowed to 


considerations named, by deed dated May 6, 1632, 
mortgaged the manors of Linbye and Hucknoll, | 
and subsequently other lands, to the said Sir John | 
Tracy. Any information relative to Sir John Tracy | 
or John Eure will be very acceptable. 
Artuour J. Jewers, F.S.A. 
Mutley, Plymouth. 





Avuruors or Books Wantep.— 

The Saint's Leqacies ; or, a Collection of certaine Pro- 
mises out of the Word of God. Collected for Private Use, 
but Published for the Comfort of God's People. By 
A. F. ***. Oxford, printed by William Turner for 
Michael Sparke, 1631. 18mo., 

The Man in the Moon. Consisting of Essays and 
Critiques on the Politics, Morals, Manners, Drama, &c., 
of the Present Day, London, 8. Highley, 1804. 8vo. 

Cc. W. & 

AvutTHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 

“ Hard is the seaboy’s fate, his opening hours 

Denied the shelter of paternal bowers ; 

From mother’s lips for him no gentle tale, 

His cradle is the ship, his nurse the gale,” &c. 
SUBSCRIBER, 


Replies. 


HENRY MARTEN, THE REGICIDE. 
(6 S. iv. 449.) 
Henry Marten was the son of Sir Henry Marten, 
a great favourite of James I., and Judge of the Ad- 
miralty and Dean of Arches; was himself a gentle- 
man commoner of University College, Oxford, and 
was elected member for Berks, 1640. He was in 
— a republican, and took side with the 
arliament in its quarrels with Charles I., at whose 
trial he was one of the judges. At the Restoration 
he surrendered under the proclamation and was 
tried, and he pleaded guilty to signing the death 
warrant and attending the trial, but did so, as he 
said, without any malicious intent, and only in 
obedience to the authorities then existing. He 
petitioned for pardon, which he obtained on con- 
dition of perpetual imprisonment. He was sent to 
the Tower, and afterwards to different prisons, 
being ultimately lodged in Chepstow Castle, where 
he remained for twenty years. Southey made a 
mistake in the term of years:— 
“Por thirty years secluded from mankind, , 
Here Marten lingered, Often have these walls 
Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 
He paced around his prison : [not to him 
Did Nature's fair varieties exist : 
He never saw the eun’s delightful beam, 
Save when through yon high bars it pour’d a ead 
And broken splendour. ] (?) Dost ask his crime? 
He had rebelled against the king, and sat 
In judgment on him.” 


The early portion of Marten’s incarceration was 


have his family to reside constantly with him, to 
receive friends, and to visit any family in the 
vicinity, his host being responsible for his return 
at the time appointed. An anecdote is related of 
a visit to St. Pierre. A large company was assem- 
bled around the festive board, and after the re- 
moval of the cloth, and the bottle being freely 
circulated, Mr, Lewis, the host, jokingly said to 
Marten, “ Harry, suppose the times were to return 
in which you passed your life, what part would 
you take in them?” “ The part that I have done,” 
was the immediate answer. “ Then, sir,” said Mr. 
Lewis,“I never desire to seeyou at my table again” ; 
nor was he afterwards invited. Wood says of him : 


“ He was a man of good natural talents; was a boon 
familiar, witty, and quick with repartees; was exceed- 
ingly happy in apt instances, pertinent, and very biting ; 
so that his company being esteemed incomparable by 
many, would have been acceptable to the greatest per- 
sons, only he would be drunk too soon, and so put an end 
to all the mirth for the present. At length after all his 
rogueries, acted for nearly twenty years together, were 
passed, was at length called to account for that grand 
villainy, of having a considerable hand in murthering his 
Prince ; of which, being easily found guilty, was not to 
suffer the loss of his life, as others did, but the loss of 
his estate and perpetual imprisonment, for that he came 
in upon the Proclamation of Surrender. 

“So after two or three removes from prison to prison, 
he was at length sent to Chepstow Castle, in Monmouth- 
shire, where he continued another twenty years, not in 
wantonness, riotousness, and villainy ; but in confinement, 
and repentance if he had pleased. 

“ This person, who lived very poor, and in a shabbed 
condition in his confinement, and would be glad to take 
a pot of ale from any one that would give it to him, died 
with meat in his mouth, that is suddenly, in Chepstow 
Castle, before mentioned, in September, 1680, and was 
on the 9th day of the same month buried in the Church 
of Chepstow. Some time before he died, he made an 
epitaph, by way of acrostic, on himself, which is en- 
graved on the stone that covers his remains.” 


The epitaph, in capital letters, is a follows:— 


“ Here, Sept. 9th, 1680, 
was buried 
A true born Englishman, 
Who in Berkshire, was well known 
To love his country’s freedom *bove his own; 
But being immured full twenty year 
Had time to write, as doth appear— 
His Epitaph. 
Here or elsewhere (all's one to you or me) 
Earth, Air, or Water, gripes my ghostly dust, 
None knows how soon to be by fire set free ; 
Reader, if you an old try'd rule will trust, 
You'll gladly do and suffer what you must. 


My time was spent in serving you and you, 

And death’s my pay, it seems, and welcome too ; 
Revenge destroying but itself, while I 

To birds of prey leave my old cage and fly ; 
Examples preach to the eye—care then (mine says) 
Not how you end, but how you spend your days,” 





indubitably rigorous, although he enjoyed his 





Wood says there was another epitaph written by 


Marten’s daughter. 
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Marten’s remains were interred in the chancel 
of the church of Chepstow, but were afterwards 
removed by a vicar named Chest into the body 
of the church, he thinking they were unworthy of 
remaining so near the altar. In the dining-room 
at St. Pierre is the supposed portrait of Henry 
Marten, representing him at three-quarters length, 
in armour. In his right hand he holds a pistol, 
which he is about to discharge, and with his left 
grasps his sword hilt ; behind him is a page tying 
on a green sash. He appears about forty-five years 
old, of a spare habit, high forehead, long visage, 
and dark flowing hair on the right shoulder. 

E. 8. Horton. 


A Jacopite Retic (6" §. iv. 463).—Your 
correspondent’s description of a curious Jacobite 
wine-glass induces me to send a note of one 
which has been for some time in my possession. 
It was given to me by a friend in Manchester, 
who purchased it, together with six or seven 
similar ones, from two old maiden ladies living in 
a small Cheshire town, in whose family they had 
long been preserved. The wine-glass, which is 
very strong and of somewhat thick glass, measures 
6tin. in height, has a conical bowl 2} in. long 
and 2} in. in diameter, and stands upon a foot 
2} in. in diameter. The stem is slightly tapering 
from the bowl to the base, and is ornamented 
with two thick raised rings, one just below the 
base of the bowl, and the other three-quarters 
of an inch lower down, the upper one being 
slightly larger than the lower. A number of fine 
air tubes run in spirals down the stem, being 
larger at the top than below. On the bowl, ina 
medallion, is a half-length full-face portrait of 
Prince Charles Edward, depicting him in a tight 
fitting tartan suit, having a star on the left breast 
and « sash over the left shoulder, and wearing a 
Scotch bonnet, ornamented on the left front with 
a quatrefoil. Above the medallion is a ribbon 
bearing the motto “Audentior ibo.” Springing 
from the base of the medallion on the one side is 
a Scotch thistle, on the other an English rose, 
forming a pattern over the rest of the bowl, the 
whole presenting a very elegant design. May I 
ask whether many similar wine-glasses are known ? 

J. P. Earwaker, 
7).—Bar- 


GaRRICK AND Junius (6" §, v. 2 
Point's communication gives an incorrect copy 
of Junius’s letter to Garrick, and an erroneous 
description of the incident which gave rise to it. 
The following extracts from Woodfall’s Junius 
show what really occurred. In a postscript to a 
note to Woodfall, dated Nov. 8, 1771, and 
marked “secret,” Junius writes, “Beware of 
Garrick ; he was sent to pump you, and went 
directly to Richmond to tell the king I should 
write no more.” To this passage the editor 
appends the following explanatory note :— 





“Garrick had received a letter from Woodfall just 
before the above note of Junius was sent to the printer 
in which Garrick was told, in confidence, that there 
were some doubts whether Junius would continue to 
write much longer. Garrick flew with the intelligence 
to Mr. Ramus, one of the pages to the king, who imme- 
diately conveyed it to his Majesty, at that time residing 
at Richmond; and from the peculiar sources of informa- 
tion that were open to this extraordinary writer, Junius 
was apprised of the whole transaction on the ensuing 
morning, and wrote above postscript and the letter that 
follows it in consequence.” 


This is the letter that “ follows it,” referred to 

in the note :— 
“To Mr. David Garrick 
“ Nov. 10, 1771. 

“T am very exactly informed of your impertinent 
inquiries, and of the information you so busily sent toc 
Richmond, and with what triumph and exultation it 
was received, I knew every particular of it the next 
day. Now mark me, vagabond. Keep to your panto- 
mimes or be sure you shall hear of it. Meddle no more, 
thou busy informer! It is in my power to make you 
curse the hour in which you dared to interfere with 

** Junius.” 

To Woodfall Junius gives these instructions :— 

“TI would send the above to Garrick directly, but 
that I would avoid having this hand too commonly seen. 
Oblige me, then, so much as to have it copied in any 
hand and sent by the penny post, that is if you dislike 
sending it in your own writing.” 

Junius refers to the matter again in the follow- 
ing passage of a letter to Woodfall, dated Nov. 15, 
1771:— 

“T have no doubt of what you say about David 
Garrick—so drop the note. The truth is that, in order 
to curry favour, he made himself a greater rascal than 
he was. Depend upon what I tell you ;—the king un- 
derstood that he had found out the secret by his own 
cunning and activity. As it is important to deter him 
from meddling, I desire you to tell him that I am aware 
of his practice, and will certainly be revenged if he does 
not desist. An appeal to the public from Junius would 
destroy him.” 

Before coming to the end of the letter Junius 
changes his mind, and writes:— 

“Upon reflection I think it absolutely necessary to 
send that note to D. G., only say practises instead of 
impertinent inquiries. I think you have no measures to 
keep with a man who could betray a confidential letter 
for so base a purpose as pleasing...... e 

C. Ross. 


Rosert pe Betta Aqua : “Erxertne” [Nor 
“Gyxrinc ”] 1n Rurrorp Caarrers (6" §. iv. 
537).—I think there can be little doubt that 
D. G. C. E. has either misread the authorities or 
been himself misrepresented by a clerical error. On 
consulting Dugdale and Tanner, he will see that 
the place-name of which he is in search is clearly 
Eykering or Eykring, not Gykring, and that it is 
in Nottinghamshire. Tanner, in his Notitia, s.v. 
Rufford (Notts, xvi.), cites the following charter, 
“ Cart. 13 Edw. I. n. 78, 80, pro libera warrena in 
Cratele, Eykering, Almeton, Kirketon, Tokesford 
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Foxholes et Morton [Nottingh.],” &c. He further 
cites “ Plac. in banco, 27 Edw. I. rot. 18, de 
grangia de Ekering, et communia pro porcis in 
Winkeborn,” and also refers to Thoroton’s Not- 
tinghamshire, p. 268, “of lands in Eykering.” I 
italicize the several forms under which the place 
sought for by D. G. C. E. is presented to us by 
medizval and modern authorities respectively ; 
the identity of the place is manifest. 

With regard to Robert and Dionysia de Bella 
Aqua, it may be well to mention that Thomas de 
Bella Aqua is named by Dugdale among the 
benefactors of Rufford (Mon., v. 517, ed. 1825). 
The date of the charter cited by D. G. C. E. not 
being given, I can only suggest the possible 
identity of his Robert with Robertus de Belewe, 
who is recorded in the Calendaritum Genealogicum, 
p. 467, “Pro priore et conventu Wigorn’. Ing. 
ad q.d.,” under 21 Edw. I. 

Other bearers of the name occurring in the Calen- 
darium are Johannes de Bella Aqua, alias Bellewe, 
and Laderana his wife, with Isabella (or Sibilla) and 
Johanna their daughters. There is also, wrongly 
entered in the index under the name of De Bella 
Aqua, a certain “ Nicholaus,” who was, indeed, one 
of the heirs (‘‘ consanguineus et alter heredum,” 
Cal, Gen., p. 706) of Laderana, but who is clearly 
shown by some of the very Inquisitions to which 
the index refers us to have been son of Isabella, 
“ fil. Johannis et Ladranze, quondam uxoris Milonis 
de Stapelton’ defuncte” (Cal. Gen. p. 608, 
29 Edw. L.). Cf. Ib., p. 706, Ing. p.m., 34 Edw. L., 
of Robert de Pontefracto, “ qui tenuit de Nicholao 
de Stapelton (consanguineo, &c., Laderanz, qui 
fuit uxor Johannis de Bella Aqua).” 

In a future issue of the Calendarium (if we may 
hope for such) it would be well to place Nicholas 
in his true light, under De Stapelton, not De 
Bella Aqua. The lands of John and Laderana 
de Bella Aqua were situated principally in York- 
shire, according to Ing. p.m., i. 169, 29 Edw. L., 
No. 57. The error concerning Nicholas is the 
more remarkable from the circumstance that he 
was the second Lord Stapleton, and that the Bruce 
lands of Carlton, which he inherited from Laderana, 
formed the chief seat of the subsequent line of 
Stapleton of Carlton. 

Thoroton gives a full account of Eykring 
(Domesday, Echering) in his Antiquities of Not- 
tinghamshire (Lond., 1677), pp. 368, seqg., under 
the hundred of Bassetlaw, South Clay division. 
His account is substantially the same as that of 
the Registrum de Rufford, supplemented by the 
escheats, rolls, and other public archives. He 
does not gives the date of the “floruit” of Robert 
de Bella <— but he mentions some others of 
the name—William, son of William, and Thomas, 
son of William, both of whom released lands in 
Eykring to the monks of Rufford. 

Ranulf Heleweis, who was given with the lands 





gifted by Robert and Dionysia de Bella Aqua, 
was son of another Ranulf, teste Thoroton. 
C. H. E. Carmicnart. 
New University Club, 8,W. 


“Tae Waote Duty or Man” (5 §. viii. 
389, 515 ; ix. 99, 176; 6 S. iv. 235).—Two or 
three days after the last notes on this subject ap- 
peared I came across a copy of The New Whole 
Duty of Man, published in 1752 at Dublin. It 
is represented as “ The twelfth edition with addi- 
tions,” and on the reverse of the title-page is “ An 
extract of a letter from Mrs. Teresia Constantia 
Phillips to the Right Hon. the Earl of Chester- 
field,” which extract is as follows:— 

«If my Girl lives till she is twenty I shall recommend 
to her perusal that celebrated performance of your Lord- 
ship’s, The Whole Duty of Man; but at present the 
morality it teaches, I think, is matter for older heads 
than her's. Indeed, having the honour to be pretty well 
acquainted with your Lordship, | am surprized when I 
read it; and unless I had had it from your own mouth, 
that you were the Author of that pious book, could never 
have believed your lucubrations could have turned upon 
a system of religion and self-denial so full of austerity 
and mortifications, Your Lordship will, I hope, pardon 
my mentioning your being the Author of that inestimable 
Piece, as you enjoined me to no sort of secrecy; but I 
don't know where to produce an instance, that doth so 
much honour to my own opinion, that there is nothing 
we are so often mistaken in as appearances. When one 
sees your Lordship with a half down cast look, twirling 
your thumbs, I must confess myself one of those heretics, 
who heretofore suspected your stifled thoughts were 
much more governed by the flesh than the spirit. Me- 
thinks I now see your Lordship in the very position I 
have this moment described, turning your thumbs one 
over the other; and that you are as much surprized at 
a sheet of moral reasoning from me, as I can be when I 
turn over The Whole Duty of Man, and recollect Lord 
Chesterfield to be the author.” 

Possibly some one will be able to inform us who 
Mrs. Phillips was. Supposing this letter to have 
been addressed to Lord Chesterfield, whose Letters 
are, I presume, the only writings of this accom- 
plished gentleman that have “lived,” how does it 
come that The New Whole Duty of Man has never, 
so far as I am aware, been included among his 
productions? Further, is it known that Lord 
Chesterfield had any peculiar habit of “turning 
his thumbs,” or is the quotation given the only 
known record of this singular practice ? 

ALFRED Cuas. Jonas. 
Swansea. 


My copy of the above book (1719) has a MS. note 
concerning the authorship, which says:— 

“This book was written by the Lady Masham, of 
Oates, in the county of Essex. She was a daughter of 
Dr. Ralph Cudworth, and a woman of eminent piety 
and _— Locke was her friend, and considered as 
one of her family.” 

In a book I possess, entitled The Causes of the 
Decay of Christian Piety, &c., written by the 
author of The Whole Duty of Man, and printed, 
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London, by R. Norton for T. Garthwait, 8vo., 
1669, is an address to Mr. Garthwait, and the ex- 
cellent author of both the above treatises is spoken 
of, but in such a manner as to evade recognition. 
Thisaddress is signed “ H. E., January, 1667.” There 
follows a preface, in which are Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and even a Syriac quotation in proper 
characters, but no clue to the writer. At the end 
are also “ Private Devotions,” but nothing similar 
to those at the end of The Whole Duty. On the 
title-page is a copper-plate of a burning ship, with 
the inscription “ Inimicus homo fecit hoc,” which, 
from certain suggestions in the address and the pre- 
face, may be supposed to allude to the recent Great 
Fire of London. The Bishop of Lincoln told Evelyn, 
in 1692, that “one Dr. Chaplin, of University 
College, Oxon, was the author, and that he used 
to read it to his pupils, and communicated it to Dr. 
Stern, afterward Abp. of York, but would never 
suffer any one of his pupils to copy it.” D Israeli 
thinks that the modesty of the author made him 
(or her) effectually conceal all the possible clues to 
identity. Apin WILLIAMS, 
Lechlade. 


The following I saw in Hearne’s Remains, edited 
by Dr. Bliss. It is an extract from Hearne’s Diary, 
July 29, 1705. ‘‘ The Doctor [%. ¢., Doctor Charlett] 
tells me that he spoke with one who had seen the 
original copy of The Whole Duty of Man, which 
was my old Lady Packington’s own handwriting.” 

M.A. Oxon, 


Tne Cavsat “Do” (6% §. iv. 408).—This 
usage is to be found in Spenser :— 
“ O hold thy mortall hand for ladies sake, 
Hold for my sake, and do him not to dye.” 
F. Q., L. vii. 14. 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Dr. Nicnotson will find instances of this use 
much later than the date he gives. Bp. Pilking- 
ton in (c.) 1585 has:—“ It doth us to understand, 
that there is one doctrine of salvation to be 
taught unto all sorts of men.”—Works (Parker 
Society), p. 124. So also Spenser :— 

“ Sometimes, to do him laugh, she would assay,” &c. 

Faerie Queene, II. vi. 7. 
See also Jbid., I. vii. 14. R. Carew, in his 
Huarte’s Exam. of Mens Wits, 1594, p. 297 (ed. 
1616), has :—“ It behoueth the parents bee done to 
understand, that,” &c. Lastly, Fairfax has :—“ As 
before we were told it was a real eternal, not real 
positive, so over and above we are done to wit 
that ’tis an infinite not infinite.”—Bulk and 
Selvedge of the World, 1674, p. 22. Xir. 


The frequent use of the causal in the Turkish 
verb, so near in nature to the English, has made 
me think of make, but I have not followed the 
history as Dr. Nicnotson has of do. “Make 





him do it,’ “I will make him do it,” &., have 
a nearer causal form than do, and may have 
helped to set it aside. Hype CuarKe. 


An instance of this use occurs in the Authorized 
Version (2 Cor. viii. 1):—“ Moreover, brethren, we 
do you to wit of the grace of God, bestowed on the 
churches of Macedonia.” The translators found it 
in the earlier versions, and retained it as not 
obsolete ; the Revised Version has rejected it,— 
“We make known to you.” U. B. M. 

Johnson’s Dictionary gives two examples of the 
causal do, both later than Dr. Nicuo.son’s 
instances :— 

“ A fatal plague which did to dye.—Spenser.” 
“ Nothing but death can do me to respire. 

Webster’s Dictionary adds :— 

“ Take him to do him dead.— Shakespeare.” 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


pense A 


A Retic or Tuomas A Becker (6 §S. iv. 535). 
—Dr. Jessorr is slightly misinformed as to the 
descent of the Stapleton peerage, as the following 
pedigree will show :— 

STAPLETON oF STAPLETON. YORKSHIRE, 
Herman, living 1052. 


A quo 
Sir Miles Stapleton, first baron, ob. 1314; he was 
summoned Jan. 8, 1313, av. 6 Ed. 11. 


Sir Nicholas, second baron. 
| 


Sir Miles, third baron, K.G., ob. 1373 
> | 
Sir Gilbert Stapleton 
{ 


| 
Sir Nicholas, ob. v.p. 


Thos., Elizabeth,sisterand Sir 


Miles Sir Bryan 
ob. heir, mar, Sir Thos, Stapleton,of Staple- 
s.p. Metham, whose Ingham, ton, K.G. 

representatives, § Norfolk,and 
named Dolman, are elsewhere ; 
claimants to the lineendedin 
barony. daughters, 


A quo 
| | | 

Stapleton of Carlton, Barts., Stapletonof Stapylton of 

now represented by Lord Wighill, Myton, 

Beaumont. &e. Barts. 
All ended in females. 

A branch, which settled in Ireland, still survives 
in several lines. There is Lady le Despencer, the 
Viscountess Falmouth, and a family of baronets, 
but with no claim to the barony of Stapleton, 
which, being by writ, descends in the female line, 
and the Norfolk branch is thus barred by the 
descendants of Dame Elizabeth Metham. 

A. Hatt. 


“Ty a BROWN stupy” (6 S. ii. 408; iii. 54). 
—I have just come upon the following early use 
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of this phrase, which may be added to the | that a mine near Godolphin was used to provide 


passages cited by your correspondent 8. J. H. :-— 


“And in the mornynge whan euery man made hym 
redy to ryde, and some were on horse-backe setting 


forwarde, John Roynoldes founde his companion | 
syttynge in a browne study at the Inne gate, to whom 
he suyd: for shame man how syttest thou!?”—Mery 


Tales and Quicke Answeres, \xxii. (ed Hazlitt, 1864). 


Hazlitt says that the supposed original impression 
of these tales was printed by Thomas Berthelet 
without date (about 1535). I cannot believe that 
the expression is in any way connected with O. G. 
braun, Aug-braun. To me it seems much more 
rational to suppose that the phrase is analogous 
with Fr, sombre réverie, as Dr. Brewer suggests, 
and G, diisteres nachsinnen. Cf. also the well- 
known yAwpov déos, Shakespeare’s “green and 
ellow melancholy,” Tw. N., IL. iv. 116, and such 
Latin expressions as “ livida invidia,” “pallida 
mors,” &c. In each case the epithet seems to give to 
the abstract noun with which it goes an appearance 
in accord with the effects produced ; ¢. g., melan- 
choly produces a sickly complexion ; hence its 
epithets, &c. F, C. Brrxpeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


“Tue Imitation or Carist” (5™ §, x. 388, 
523).—Cot. Fisnwick says that the first edition 
of John Worthington’s translation was published 
in London in 1677, but that his name was not 
on the title-page. I have this edition, and several 
others of Worthington’s translation, but it cannot 
be the first edition, for the editor says in it “ that 
he has taken upon himself to enlarge the preface.” 
I have a copy which I fancy must be the first 
edition ; the translation agrees word for word 
with the other editions as well as the preface, and 
it is easy to see where the additions have been made 
in the edition of 1677. It is “printed in London 
by J. Redmayne, and to be sold by Mr. John 
Clark, in New Cheapside, Moorfields.” It has no 
date on the title-page nor name of translator, but 
on the engraved frontispiece, which is the same 
in all Worthington’s editions, there is a date, par- 
tially mutilated, which appears to be 1658. Where 
can I find any particulars of John Worthington ? 

Epmunp Waterton. 


Tae Ark or THe Coveyant at Sr. Micnaet’s 
Movyr (6 §S, iv. 348).—Although it is difficult to 
prove a universal negative, I should be inclined 
greatly to doubt the existence of any ancient 
legend connecting the Ark with St. Michael’s 
Mount. There seems, however, from the miracle 
plays, to have been a great tendency among 
Cornishmen of the Middle Ages to connect places 
in their county with events in Holy Writ. Pos- 
sibly this is the origin of the legend that the 
Jewish slaves taken at the fall of Jerusalem by 
Titus were employed by the Romans in the 
Cornish tin mines. I recently heard a legend 





the tin employed in Solomon’s temple. 
W. S. Laca-Szyrma. 


Sin Ricwarp Binenam (6™ §. iv. 513; v. i8). 
—Referring to G. W. M.’s communication, I may 
say that about six months ago the late Rev. 
W. C. Brxcuam called upon me and inspected our 
old Norman church. It is thought that a Sir 
Geoffrey de Bingham, an ancestor of his, resided 
in this parish in the reign of Henry I., and gave 
to it the name of Bingham in addition to the old 
name of Soten. Can G. W. M. give any par- 
ticulars of the history of the Bingham family in 
connexion with this parish? W. H. Heryar. 

Rectory, Sutton Bingham. 


Martricu.LaTion Recorps (6 §, iv. 306, 459). 
—Entering the name on the “ buttery book,” as it 
was styled, of a college or hall at Oxford was a 
perfectly distinct act from entering it at matricu- 
lation, though the latter act succeeded the former 
almost immediately. The one wes the enrolment 
at the particular college or hall, whilst the other 
was an admission as a member of the university 
“in matriculam universitatis hujus hodie relatum 
esse,” as the admonition phrased it, given by the 
vice-chancellor to the neophyte. It was, I 
remember, a matter of doubt whether a man 
matriculating on the last day of term, after con- 
gregation had been dissolved, was entitled to count 
that term. To show how different a register of 
Oxford University matriculations would be from 
one of Oxford graduates, let me say that the late 
Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the University from 1824 
to 1853, once told me that he did not believe 
that more than one-half of those who matricu- 
lated ever graduated. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Gorrin ” (6% S. ii. 448; iii. 94; iv. 115, 417). 
—The only time I have met with this word in 
literature—save the mark—is in a song called “A 
Norrible Tale,” which was sung some five-and- 
twenty years ago by, I think, Mr. Toole. It 
affirmed that 

“ The father was a grim old guffin, 
He never would have no fun nor nuffin.” 
St. Switaty. 


A Sry To pont aT THE Moon (6" §. iv. 407 ; 
vy. 14).—We have similar superstitions in Cum- 
berland with regard to the new moon. It is most 
unlucky to see it first through glass ; and on seeing 
it at all the money ought to be turned in the 
pocket, or a curtsey made to it. I once saw a 
person almost in tears because she looked on the 
new moon through her veil, feeling convinced 
that misfortune would follow. B. J. 


The belief that it is unlucky to look at the new 
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moon through a window also obtains in Yorkshire ; 

but, according to my experience, the belief has | 

reference only to the first new moon of the new 

year. This is alluded to in Henderson’s Folk- 

Lore of the Northern Counties, p. 114, ed. 1879, 

which compare. F, C, Birkseck Terry 
Cardiff. 


Ropert Pare, THE Recicipe (5" §., xii. 47, 
311; 6" S. i. 18, 84, 505; ii. 38, 77, 150; iv. 
235, 371, 431, 495).—My best acknowledgments 
are due for valued information relating to the 
family of Ferre of early days, and to that of 
Robert Phaire, who is styled of Rostillon, in co. 
Cork, Ireland, in Dugdale’s Visitation of York, in 
the year 1665, as also in the epitaph, “ posteritati 
sacrum,” of Sir Thomas Herbert, Bart., attached 
to a pillar on the south side of the chancel of St 
Crux Church, York :— 

ELIZABETHAM ROBERTO PHATIRE 

HIBERNIA, 

The will, dated Sept. 13, 1682, is headed “ Testa- 
mentum et codicillum Roberti Phaire, nuper de 
Grange in com’ Corcagno.” The fact that he and 
his widow Elizabeth sealed their wills with their 
armorial bearings seemed conclusive that they 
were not of the Society of Friends. By searching 
the baptismal register of the parish of the Rev. 
Emanuel Phaire, the names and dates, if found, 
may throw light on the parentage of Robert. Allu- 
sion has been made to Thomas Phaer or Phayer, 
of Kilgerran, co. Pembroke, Bachelor of Physic, 
February 6, and M.D., March 10, 1558 (Wood’s 
Fasti). His will is dated Aug. 12, 1560. “The 
said doctor left behind him a widow named Anne, 
and two daughters, Eleanor, the wife of Gryffith 
ap Eynon, and Mary” (Wood’s Athene Oxconienses). 

As Colonel Phaire erased his name from the 
list of those who were to assist at the execution of 
King Charles, and his life was spared, I do not 
call him “ regicide.” C. A. Buckter. 


DE ROSTILON IN 


Superstitions ABouT Featners (6 §S. iii. 
165, 339, 356, 418; iv. 236).—Those who justly 
find fault with the Hindoos for carrying their 
moribunds to the margin of the sacred Gunga, 
and filling their mouths with mud, overlook the 
fact that not very dissimilar methods of “ happy 
despatch ” have been employed in England by the 
educated within the last fifty years, and probably 
by the ignorant up to the present day. It was, 
within my own recollection, a general practice to 
offer a narcotic to the dying. In the case of Dr. 
Johnson the patient refused, saying that he would 
enter the presence of his Maker with a clear brain. 

I have often wondered how Dr. Radcliffe, of 
Queen Anne’s time, who was not a great physician, 
was able to predict the precise hour of a patient’s 
death, which medical men of the present day can 
seldom do. If he followed this practice the ex- 


planation is easy. Going into one of the wards of 
|Guy’s Hospital about thirty-five years ago, I 
found the nurse removing the pillow from under 
| the head of a dying man. Upon my taking her 
| severely to task, she replied, “ Poor dear, I pitied 
| him, he is so hard a-dying!” When the head is 
| thus made to full back, the reverse of “ Marshall 
| Hall’s position ” is effected , and the occurrence of 
| asphyxia is greatly hastened. The notion of game 
feathers went side by side with this practice. 
CALCUTTENSIS, 


LixcotnsntrE Provincrarisms (6™ §. iii. 364, 
514 ; iv. 238).—Your correspondent R. R., in his 
reply at the second reference, seems not to have 
noticed the fact that the word mess has two dif- 
ferent derivations, with the following meanings:— 

I, 1. A dish of meat, as a mess of pottage. 2. 
A course for the table. 3. A course sufficient for 
four persons. 4. By extension, a course sufficient 
for any number of persons who meet for the pur- 
pose of eating together. Derived from O.F. mes 
(Stratmann), I. messa (Florio, 1688), M.I. messo, 
a mess of meat, from L. missum, though Coleridge 
gives “ mes=meal, mess ; A.-S. mesan, to eat.” 

IT. “ Properly mesh, a mixture disagreeable to 
the sight or taste, untidyness or disorder” (Wedg- 
wood).* Cf. Prof. Skeat’s Dict. for both forms. 
The word in the second case is a variant of mash. 

The use of mess to denote number or quantity 
would appear to have been taken from I. 3 and 4. 
As examples of the usage of 3, cf. “ For at everye 
table they sit fowre at a messe” (More, Utopia, 
“The Seconde Booke”). “ Foure makes a messe, 
and wee have a messe of masters that must be 
cozened ” (Lilly, Mother Bombie, II. i.). 

“ A messe of Russians left us but of late.” 
Shakespeare, Z. L. L., V. ii. 361. 
Shakespeare also uses the word for a small 
quantity. Cf. “Coming in to borrow a mess of 


vinegar” (2 Hen. IV., II. i. 103). “I will chop 
her into messes” (Othello, IV. i. 211). The usage 


I. explains such expressions as (I quote from Miss 

saker’s Northamptonshire Glossary) “a nice mess 
of pears,” “a mess of people,” “a mess of sheep,” 
“a mess of buildings,” “a mess of mullock”; whilst 
“to get into a mess,” “to mess about,” “to mess 
one’s dress,” “ to mess one’s money away,” and such 
phrases, will be explained by ITI. 

Rotiky and rodk, both as verb and noun, are 
common words in North Yorkshire. I have often 
heard the expressions “ hadder and rodk,” and “it 
hadders and rodks,” rowk meaning a thick mist, 
and hadder the drizzling rain which accompanies 
it. Can any one give me the derivation of hadder, 
a word which is used also in Cumberland ? Rovik 








* “ Mescoldnza, a mesh, amedly, a mingling, a mixing. 
a blending, a melling, a hotch potch, and mish-mash of 
| things confusedly, and without order put together” 
| (Florio, 1688). 
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is not probably connected with wrack, as your cor- 
respondent at the last reference supposes, but with 
A.-S. réac, réc, G. rauch, Du. rook, Icel. reykr ; 
whilst wrack or rack is from O.N. reka, to drive, 
rek, drift, motion (cf. Wedgwood’s Dict.). 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


A “ Curistentne Sneet” (6" §. iv. 409, 494). 
—May not this be the same as the christening 
“palice” or “ pane”? as to which, see “ N. & Q.,” 
5% §. iii, 288, 412 ; iv. 138, J. S. Upan. 

Inner Temple, 


“ Ayywnen” (6™ §, iv. 367, 542)—Mr. Pza- 
cocx says that he does not remember ever seeing 
the above expression in print. It will be found in 
a contribution to Punch, iii. 255, by Albert Smith, 
a native, if I am not mistaken, of Surrey. A 
Jewish dealer in old clothes is there represented 
as saying that he can come for them “any vensh.” 

P. J. F. Gantition. 


“Dray ”"=Saurrret’s Nest (6™ §. iii. 449; 
iv. 78, 116, 217).—White’s Selborne, p. 333 
(Bohn’s edition), states : “A boy has taken three 
young squirrels in their nest or drey”; and the 
following note is appended :— 

“ The squirrel’s nest is not only called a drey in Hamp- 
shire, but also in other counties; in Suffolk it is called a 
bay. The word drey, though now provincial, I have met 
with in some of our old writers.—J/itford.” 

Georce Price. 

144, Bath Row, Birmingham. ° 


It seems that in Sussex and Shropshire dray is 
the name given to a squirrel’s nest. It is asked, 
What is its derivation? Perhaps it is the Welsh 
and Cornish tre, a house. In the speech of chil- 
dren a nest might easily be called a house. The 
Cymro-Celtic tre corresponds to the Gaelic-Celtic 
cro. Tuomas Stratton. 


Arms oF THE Vernon Famity (6" §, iv. 165, 
232).—May not the alleged remark of Diana 
Vernon have some reference to a quartering that 
occurs on her family’s shield, viz., Azure, two 
hautboys, or pipes, between eight cross crosslets 
or, which I believe was derived from a co-heiress 
named Pype? See monuments in Bakewell 
Church. CnarLes JACKSON, 

Doncaster. 


Toe Use or Fern Asnes anp Licnen (6% 
S. iv. 208, 334).—It may be well to note that Sir 
Thomas More knew that fern ashes were used in 
the making of glass. He says, “ Who wold wene 
it possible y* glasse were made of ferne rotys” (the 
Works of Sir Thomas More, Knyght, 1557, fol., 
p. 126. Epwarp Peacock. 


_ Tuatcuen Caurcues (6" S. ii, 447 ; iii. 56 ; 
iv. 117, 358).—Some of the elders of the present 





generation may remember their forefathers talking 
of a certain church in Lincolnshire that was 
thatched (and was so, I believe, during the memory 
of living men), and of which the following couplet 
was said to be literally true :-— 

“Thatched church, wooden steeple, 

Drunken parson, wicked people.” 
Tothe present day the miserable building is propped 
up, and is a disgrace to the other fine churches in 
the surrounding district ; but the parish is happier 
in its present parson than in days of yore, and no 
doubt the people are equally reformed, and will 
soon wipe out the scandal of their church. 
C. T. J. Moore. 
Frampton Hall, 


GenEALocy In France (6 §. iv. 228, 414).— 
I recommend particularly the Bulletin de la 
Société Héraldique et Généalogique de France, that 
appears the 10th and 29th of each month (2 Place 
du Danube, Paris). This publication is of the 
greatest interest, and offers all the guarantees of 
morality, independence, and sincerity ; and these 
qualities, in such a matter, are certainly the most 
precious. I do not know the price of this period- 
ical for England, in France it is but ten francs a 
year. The publisher of the Revue Nobiliaire is 
still M. J. B. Dumoulin, 13, Quai des Grands 
Augustins, Paris. Léon Scniicx. 


“Tennis” (6™ §. iii. 495; iv. 90, 214).—Surely 
we need not seek far for an English origin of this 
word. Does not the Anglo-Saxon teén correspond 
to the Greek recvw, and is it not—in the sense 
of extending, stretching, or drawing out the 
mind—the origin of the word teen = anxiety, so 
often used by Shakespeare? Doubtless the Latin 
tenere and the French tenir are connected words, 
all being from the Sanskrit root tan; but the 
game probably had its name from the English 
word. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“To cryY THE MARE,” A Harvest Custom 
(6 S. iv. 127, 218).—This harvest custom still 
prevails in Herefordshire and Shropshire. When 
the ingathering is complete, a few blades of corn, 
left for the purpose, have their tops tied together, 
and are called by the reapers “the mare.” By 
flinging their sickles, whoever succeeds in cutting 
the knot cries out, “ I have her !”—“ What have 
you?” “A mare.”—“ Whose is she?” The 
name of some farmer whose field has been reaped 
is here mentioned. ‘ Where will you send her?” 
The name of some farmer whose corn is not yet 
harvested is here given, and then all the reapers 
raise a final shout. Wituiam Prart. 

Cullis Court, St, Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


“ Breepine-Srones” (6 S. iv. 389, 436, 478). 
—The Braidenstone upon the western heights of 
Dover was never called the “ Breeding-stone.” It 
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is supposed to be the remains of a Roman Pharos, | 


corresponding to the one in Dover Castle. Darell 
gives a drawing of it temp. Elizabeth. Dr. Harris 
says upon this stone were sworn the Lord Wardens 
of the Cinque Ports. The last grand court of Shep- 
way was held here, in accordance with ancient 
usage, in 1861, when Lord Palmerston was sworn 
in. Some alterations were being made in the 
earthworks of the adjacent redoubt, and thus the 
foundations of the original structure became 
exposed ; a platform of rubble concreted with red 
mortar interspersed with Roman tiles showed 
its origin. That part which Darell saw, and 
which he called the Ara Cesaris, or the Devil’s 
Drop, was not unearthed. The name is retained, 
however, in the Drop Redoubt. The authorities 
have left a part uncovered, and a tablet shows 
the spot. Dr. Harris, Sir Thomas Mantell, Mr. 
Lyon, Mr. E. Knocker, and the Rey. Canon Puckle, 
who have written upon the grand courts held upon 
this stone, all call it the Breden or Braidenstone. 
One ancient court was the Court of Brotherhood 
and Guestling. Does this offer any clue to the 
origin of the name? Lampert WEsTON. 


“To MAKE A LEG” (6" §. iii. 149, 337, 375; 
iv. 215).—“ Answer me not but with your leg” 
(Ben Jonson, Epic., II. i. and v.). Compare 
Plutarch (Life of Cicero, the Langhornes’ trans- 
lation, vol. v. p. 322, Lond., 1819) :— 

“ Lentulus came up in a very careless and disrespectful 
manner, and said, ‘I have no account to give, but I 
present you with the calf of my leg’: which was a com- 
mon expression among the boys, when they missed their 
stroke at tennis. Hence he had the surname of ‘Sura,’ 
which is the Roman word for the calf of the leg.” 

Ep. MarsHa.t, 


In Sir Walter Scott’s humorous poem, The 
Search after Happiness ; or, the Quest of Sultaun 
Solimaun, the phrase “ To shake a leg” occurs :— 

“ Next door to John there dwelt his sister Peg, 
Once a wild lass as ever shook a leg 
When the blithe bagpipe blew.” 
And in the same poem is also the other phrase, 
“To make a leg ”:— 
“ The Sultaun enter’d, and he made his leg, 
And with decorum curtsy’d sister Peg.” 
“Verbum non amplius addam.” 
Frepk. RULE. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Books PRINTED PREVIOUSLY TO 1550 (6" §S, iy. 
147, 195, 251, 457).—I may add to your list the 
following, which are in my library :— 

Eusebius, De Evangelica preparatione, fol., 1473. 
Leonhardus Aurl. 


Psalterium (Rubricated) et Libri Salomonis, 18mo., 
Paris, 1541, apud Petrum Regnault. 

Lactantii Inst. Lib. Septem. Tertulliani liber Apologe- 
ticus. Aldus, 8vo., 1535. 

Dialogi Di Amore Composti per Leone Medico, 8vo. 
Aldus, 1541. 
Between 1550 and 1600 I have several. 

W. H. Borys. 


Clazton Hall, Manchester. 


“StarK Navent” (6" §S. iv. 89, 275).—Be- 
sides the familiar phrases “ stark mad ” and “ stark 
naked,” the following are no less common, “ stark 
nonsense,” “stark blind.” Collier says, “ He pro- 
nounces the citation stark nonsense.” Shakespeare 
uses the adverb “starkly ” in Measure for Measure, 
IV. ii.: “As fast locked up in sleep as guiltless 
labour, when it lies starkly in the traveller’s bones.” 
Halliwell gives “stark giddy,” Lanc. When 
applied to madness the more usual phrase is “ stark 
staring mad.” Roget gives the word “stark” as 
a synonym of “absolute, positive, decided, un- 
equivocal,” &c. In boyhood, “stark nonsense” 
was quite a household phrase in our family. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Tne Arms or CoLonraL anp Missionary 
Bisnoprics (6 §. iii. 241, 286, 467; iv. 310),— 
Mr. Woopwarp refers at the last reference to 
time “giving prescriptive authority” for using 
armorial bearings. This seems open to question. 
Boutell (English Heraldry, 3rd edit. p. 309) says, 
“ The sole right to arms is a grant from the College 
or the Crown, or inheritance by lineal descent from 
an ancestor to whom a grant was made.” In recent 
charters of incorporation to boroughs in England 
power is given to assume arms, the same being 
duly registered in the College of Arms. Colonial 
bishops, as corporations sole, could only acquire the 
right to use arms by grant or licence. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


“Swearine” (6% §. iii. 327, 495 ; iv. 258):— 

“Before the Aryan nations separated, before there 
was a Latin, a Greek, or a Sanskrit language, there 
existed a root svar, or sval, which meant to beam, to 
glitter, to warm. It exists in Greek, céXac, splendour ; 
aeXijvn, moon: in A.-S. as swélan, to burn, to sweal ; in 
modern German, schwiil, oppressively hot. From it we 
have in Sanskrit the noun svar, meaning sometimes the 
sky, sometimes the sun ; and exactly the same word has 
been preserved in Latin as sol ; in Gothic as sauil ; in 
A.S.as sol. A secondary form of svar is the Sanskrit 
sirya for svdrya, the sun, which is the same word as the 
Greek #jAtoc.”" —Max Miiller, Selected Essays, x. 603. 

MERVARID. 


“Bonxer’s Hitt” (6 S. iv. 48, 255).—There 





Theophylactus in IV Evangelia, fol., 1525. 

Divi Thomz Aquinatis in Omnes Beati Pauli Apost. 
Epist. Commentaria, fol. Paris, Jehan Petit, 1541. 

Quidam Fructuosus libellus de modo Confitendi et | 
Penitendi, 8vo., Imperfect. Gerard Leeu, 1500. (See 
“N, & Q.? 4S iv. 276.) | 


is a bank on the north shore of the estuary of the 

Ribble, in Lancashire, to which this term is applied. 

How long the name has attached to the place I 

cannot say. W. Dossox. 
Preston. 
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Tne Oxrorpsutre Erection or 1754 (6" §. 
iv. 4, 96, 195).—I miss this from the tracts already 
mentioned :— 

“Old Interest, a farce of Three-and-forty acts, as it 
is performed with great Dissafection at the Th—e in 
O—f—d, By none of his Majesty King George's servants, 
nor by his Majesty’s Command. Being a true specimen 
of Old Interest Religion and Manners; and a full answer 
to an anonymous pamphlett, entitled, The Circumcision 
of Sir E. T., and to all other scurrilous Old Interest 
pamphletts, letters, or advertisements that have been or 
ever shall be published. London, printed for the use of 
those concerned in the election, and sold by J. Cook, 
1753. 

“ To the gentlemen of the New Interest, friends to the 
Protestant succession, his Majesty King George IIL., the 
liberty and rights of their countrymen; men superior to 
the calumnies of a despairing and sinking faction ; this 
is disinterestedly presented by George Greenwood.” 

The thing opens with act xliii., High Street, 
Oxford, with a foot-note apologizing for the forty- 
two acts which ought to precede, on the ground 
of their containing only an eternal round and re- 
petition of slights, contemptuous treatment of 
freeholders, treasonable toasts, disloyalty, drunken- 
ness, &c. J. O. 


Fuverat Armour in Caurcnes (5" §, ix. 
429; x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 
178, 252, 375, 457; xii. 155; 6S. i. 446; ii. 
218, 477; iv. 38, 256, 314).—The church of Dray- 
cot Cerne, Wiltshire, may be added to the list of 
those in which funeral armour is still to be found. 
On the wall of the chancel are hanging two helmets, 
gauntlets, a short sword, and a banner, or surcoat, in 
tatters, but on which may still be traced the arms 
of the Long family, a lion rampant on a field semée 
of cross crosslets, The villagers term this armour 
“ The Giant’s Clothes,” and I have heard it stated 
that originally there was a pair of silver spurs, but 
these have long since disappeared. E. 


. . 


Portions of funeral armour are preserved in 
Great Bardfield Church, Essex, but I have never 
inquired whose—probably the Lumleys’, The 
helmets are fixed on iron pikes at the east end of 
the chapels. In White’s History of Essex, pub- 
lished in 1863, p. 457, under Ingatestone Church, 
is the following: “In the chancel hang several 
age of ancient armour, and the banners used 

y the ‘Ingatestone, Brentwood, and Billericay 
Volunteers,’ raised by the late Lord Petre for the 
defence of the nation about the close of last cen- 
tury.” The ancient armour, &c., has been re- 
moved, and the last time I was in Ingatestone 
Church, some five years ago, the armour, in very 
good state, was in the vestry, or rather mortuary 
chapel on the north side of the chancel which is 
used as a vestry. I have visited a considerable 
number of Essex churches, but do not remember 
any others near me possessing funeral armour. 


J. W. Savitt, F.R.HLS. 


Dumnow, Eseex. 





At the romantically situated little church of SS. 
George and Mary, Cockington, near Torquay, 
is an old helmet. I saw it lately resting upon the 
inner sill of the most eastern window of the north 
aisle wall, Upon it are the remains of some very 
graceful ornamentation upon the vizor. This 
helmet is in no way a fixture, and as the church is 
presently to be restored, a note of its existence may 
ensure its preservation. Harry Hems. 

Exeter. 


“To pine with Dvxe Hompnrey” (6 §. iv. 
166, 337, 475).—The “Ballad of the London 
Ordinarie” is from Thomas Heywood’s play, The 
Rape of Lucreece, written, probably, in the earliest 
years of the seventeenth century. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

Wire Seture (6 §, iii. 487, 512; iv. 133). 
—The Brighton Herald of May 27, 1826, states 
that the Brighton Market Book recorded: “ May 
17, 1826, Mr. Hilton, of Lodsworth, publicly sold 
his wife for 30s., upon which the toll of one shilling 
was paid.” The matter came to the knowledge of 
the magistrates, who sent for the toll collector to 


justify his strange conduct in charging toll ; when 


he at once referred the bench to the market bye- 
laws: “ Any article not enumerated in the bye- 
laws pays one shilling” ! 

Freperick E. SAWYER. 

Brighton. 

Browne, Viscount Monracv (3" §. viii. 106, 
158, 292, 344; 5% S. iv. 408, 495).—Whose sons 
were William Antony, John Antony, Joseph 
Charteris Houston Browne, supposed to have 
died childless? Information, for the purposes 
mentioned in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. viii. 106, relative 
to the arms, pedigree, place of abode, &c., of 
Samuel Antony Browne, co. Tyrone, will much 
oblige, and if sent direct to me, under my initials, 
to 10, Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C., will 
be forwarded to J. McC. B. 

Hobart Town. 


Tue Erymotocy or “ Guerro” (6% §. iv. 65, 
255).—In rambling about Warwickshire I found the 
name jetty locally applied to narrow thoroughfares 
consisting of ancient houses, just such quarters as 
Houndsditch, and which might be plausibly as- 
signed to Jews in the Middle Ages. The edifices 
are quite old enough for this ascription, and it 
may be in the power of some readers of “ N. & Q.” 
to say if jetty is a probable corruption of ghetto, or 
if it is correctly spelled and used as jetty in this 
sense. A. H. G. 


“Tre Foreign Orrice List” (6" §. v. 25) is 
not an official publication. C. 


Avtuors oF Booxs Wanrtep (6 S. i. 77, 127). 


Clubs of London.—Mesers. Halkett and Laing, in their 
Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature 
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| 
(1882), ascribe the authorship of this book to Charles 
Marsh and not Dr. Maginn. G. F. B. 
(6t» S. v. 28.) 
Piozziana ; or, Reminiscences of the late Mrs. Piozzi, | 
with Remarks by a Friend (the Rev. E. Mangin), 1833, | 
8vo., reviewed by Quarterly Review, xlix. 247, and | 
Atheneum, 1833, 129. WriLiraM Piatt. 
Though not devoid of interest, it is now superseded by | 
Mr. Hayward’s memoirs of that unhappy lady. 
W. P. Courrney. 


AUTHORS OF 
iv. 514).— 


Qvorations Wantep (6™ §. 


** C'est l'amour, l'amour,” Xc. 
This song came out in the year 1821, and remained very 
popular for many years. It will be found in Chansons 
Nationales et Populaires de France, vol. ii. p. 180, pub- 
lished by G. de Godet, 6, Rue des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 
There are four verses, and if Mx. Gorpon will favour me 
with his address I shall be happy to send him a copy of 
them. Epcar MacCuniocu. 
Guernsey. 


Miscellanesus. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

George Selicyn and his Contemporaries 
and Notes. By J. Heneuage Jesse. 
4vols. (Bickers & Son.) 

Setwyn never destroyed a letter, and this habit, so 
entirely at variance with his general carelessness, has 
produced these four volumes of his friends’ correspon- 
dence. They lift the curtain upon fashionable society 
in the days of its defiant licentiousness, its abandoned 
ease, and its profligate gaiety. We take a place at 
the faro table at Brooke’s, White's, or Almack’s; we 
lounge into the parks, Betty's fruit-shop, or the 
House of Commons; with the most exquisite 
of the Macaronis we ogle the company at Mrs. 
Cornelys’s or Vauxhall; we drink the waters at the 
wells, or recruit our jaded strength in country houses. 
Here is gossip—told by such masters of that art as 
“Horry” Walpole, Gilly Williams, Lord Carlisle, and 
the Duke of Queensberry—respecting the lives of great 
personages and of famous beauties, such as Lady 
Harvey, the “lovely Molly Lepel,”’ whom Pope idolized 
as much as he hated her husband, his Lady Fanny and 
his Sporus, Lady Sarah Bunbury, whose charms turned 
the youthful head of George III., and “those goddesses 
the Gunnings”—Lady Coventry and the Duchess of 
Hamilton. George Selwyn, whose bons mots would equip 
a dozen wits, abherred the country, and, like Jekyll, 
delighted in the clatter of hackney coaches on paved 
streets. His country house was Matson, two miles from 
Gloucester, overlooking the city and the Severn, where 
Charles II. and the Duke of York had spent some days 
during the siege of 1643, and recorded their visit by 
carvings on the wainscot. The house was good, the 
situation charming ; yet he rarely visited it, though it 
gave him the command of the Gloucester elections. He 
was also proprietor of the borough of Ludgershall, and 
as the patron of four seats was the deserving recipient | 
of sinecures. Unlike most Englishmen of his day, he | 
lived much in Paris. An accomplished French scholar, 
with a better pronunciation than any other living English- 
man, he was the idol of Parisian salons and the favourite 
of the queen of Louis XV. ‘The queen,” writes Lord 
March, *‘asked Madame de Mirepoix ‘si elle n’avait pas 
beaucoup entendu médire de M. Selwyn et elle.’ Elle 
arépondu, ‘Qui, beaucoup, madame.’ ‘J’en suis bien 


With Memoirs 
New Edition. 


| have become a distinguished antiquary. 





aise,’ dit la reine.” e lived in Paris, said his 


friends, among blind old women, old presidents, and 
premiers. They referred to Madame du Deffand, to 
Henault (of whom Voltaire wrote, “‘Henault fameux 
pour vos soupers...... et votre chronologie”), and the 
Duc de Choiseul. It was Selwyn who introduced 
Walpole to Madame du Deffand, and Gibbon to Madame 
de Geoffrin. He was not without literary tastes. He 
delighted in the letters of Madame de Sévigné, made a 
pilgrimage to Les Rochers, vied with Walpole in his 
worship of the Hotel de Carnavalet, and, from an 
allusion in these volumes, seems to have contemplated 
editing her letters. In the present century he might 
One of his 
friends visited the scene of the execution of the Maréchal 
Duc de Biron, and thus writes to Selwyn: ‘‘ How many 
anecdotes you would have called to mind; how many 
books would you have read the night before to have 
amazed the warder and tired us; how many médmoires 
would you have quoted!" While in Paris he was 
pestered with requests from ladies or dandies in London 
to send them velvets and ruffles, tambour needles, bell- 
ropes, and clothes from Le Duc, the fashionable tailor ; 
in return he orders from England chip hats, tea, and 
fans. The number and variety of the commissions 
which he executed, and the contents of his house at 
Matson, prove him a man of taste, but the articles he 
was called on to select were as incongruous as his 
ruling passions for gambling, children, and executions. 
Lord Carlisle gives a sketch of his life in London:— 
**You get up at 9; play with Raton [his dog] till 12; 
then creep down to White's and abuse Fanshawe ; are 
five hours at table; sleep till you can escape your 
supper reckoning ; then make two wretches carry you 
with three pints of claret in you three miles,” The 
famous partie quarrée or out-of-town-party which 
Horace Walpole entertained at Strawberry Hill used to 
consist of Selwyn, Edgcumbe, and Gilly Williams. The 
scenes described in these volumes raise the inquiry 
whether society is as accomplished, as witty, and as 
lively now as in the eighteenth century. On one thing 
we may congratulate ourselves: that in all the externals 
of morality we have improved. Would public opinion 
now tolerate the First Lord of the Treasury, the Duke 
of Grafton, leading a Nancy Parsons in triumph through 
the opera-house, or that Miss Ray should do the honours 
of Hinchingbroke for Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, or that a Lord of the Bedchamber, the 
Duke of Queensberry, should drive down to Newmarket 
with an Italian opera dancer, the rest of the garlic- 
eating tribe following in a second carriage? It is to be 
hoped that our egotism is more justifiable than that of 
the Pharisee. In conclusion, we strongly recommend 
these volumes, which are full of varied interest, 
illustrated with some excellent prints, and published at 
a most moderate price. 


The History of the Two Ulster Manors of Finagh, in the 
County of Tyrone, and Coole, otherwise Manor Atkin- 
son, in the County of Fermanagh, By the Earl of Bel- 
more. (Longmans & Co.) 

IRELAND has been neglected by local historians. There 

are very few good town histories, and hardly any of the 

rural districts which can in any way be compared with 
what England and Scotland possess. The Earl of Bel- 
more has done what he can to supply this deficiency, and 
done it in so modest a manner that we have nothing but 
thanks to offer him. The succession of property has 
suffered such violent interruptions in Ireland that local 
history has to be written there in a manner widely dif- 
ferent from what we are accustomed to. Here we have 

a long series of public documents, commonly beginning 

with the Conqueror’s survey, which throw light on 
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almost every hamlet in England beyond the boundaries 
of the five northern shires. In Ireland the record evi- 
dence is scanty, and the long tragedy of confiscation has 
destroyed historical continuity. Even the names of 
places have perished and their boundaries been swept 
away, in many cases as utterly as the traces of the Red 
Indian in Massachusetts or Rhode Island. 
in Ireland, except the Norman towns and the fenced 
cities, have a sespvesabie history earlier than the Re- 
formation, Lord Belmore has acted wisely in not giving 
us wild speculation in the place of history, as some other 
Irish antiquaries have done. 
his domains with patient accuracy by the help of title 
deeds and other legal documents, and furnishes us as he 
goes along with a perfect treasure of Celtic names of 
places and persons. 
reading in the sense that a novel or a magazine article is 
so, but it will be found very instructive by those who 
wish to understand something of the Ireland of the past 
and who profoundly discredit the partisan writers on all 
sides who have tried to enlightenthem. 1n the appendix 
is what we believe to be the most accurate version of the 
Beresford ghost story that is extant. 


The Ilistory of Walli ford, in the County of Berks. 
John Kirby Hedges. 2 vols. (Clowes.) 
Tuts is a book over which immense labour has been ex- 
pended. There is very much that we might say in its 
praise, and but little to find fault with except the title. 
It should have been called not a history, but materials 
for a history, of Wallingford. The author has ransacked 
almost every printed authority for information and some 
manuscripts, but he has not woven his materials to- 
gether—they are for the most part undigested as ina 
calendar. We donot find fault with this—it is far better 
than the practice some persons indulge in of giving 
us fine writing when we want facts; but it is only fair 
that the title should accurately describe the 
the book. Much of the first volume is occupied with 
the Roman time, and we cannot speak too highly of Mr. 


By 


Hedges’s conscientious thoroughness in putting the whole | 


evidence before his readers. ‘The Roman topography of 
Britain is still a subject which firesthe temper of certain 
enthusiastic students. We must, therefore, be very 
guarded and say as little here on the subject as possible. 
We are bound, in justice to one who has devoted so 
much time and thought to the subject, to say that we 
believe that Mr. Hedges is right in his conclusions a 
the site of Calleva Atrebatum. We are sorry, 
to find that he does not speak quite positively as 

spuriousness of the book known as Richard of Cire: 
He is not in the position of the old race of antiquaries. 
He evidently would not trust the book, but still is not 
quite certain that it isa modern forgery. It isa matter, 

however, that now admits of not the slightest possible 
doubt. Mr. Hedges gives at length the text with a 
translation of Henry I1.’s charter to Wallingford. It is 
a highly curious document, and as such was printed, in 
the beginning of the last century, by Brady in his treatise 
on Burghs. One chief point of interest in it consists in 
the fact that it contains a fragment of Early English 
imbedd-d in it like a fossil in a rock, 
in goou law Latin, 
Wallingford in England, 
Anjou :— 


however, 
to the 


cester. 


Normandy, Aquitaine, and 
“ Bi Gater end by Strande, 
Bi Wode en bi Lande.” 
Brady's text, though verbally the same, has some differ- 
ences of spelling. 
much to be wished that this early fragment of our mother 


tongue should be given with literal accuracy. The second | 
volume contains several lists of public officers which will | 


Few places - - 
| He now demonstrates, with his wonted clearness and 





He traces the history of | 


The book is, of course, not amusing | 





nature of | 


8 to} 


The king grants, | 
freedom of toll to all the men of | 





| Editor of 


If the original be in existence, it is | 


be valuable to students of genealogy and those who are 
interested in surnames, 


The Revisers’ English. 
( Hatchards,) 

FIFTEEN years ago Mr. Moon proved that a learned dean 

was not necessarily a master of the Queen’s English. 


By G, Washington Moon, F.R.S.L, 


precision, that the revisers of the New Testament are 
more competent to unravel the mysteries of the Greek 
tongue than to write English accurately. Time has 
neither abated the force of his attack nor dimmed the 
keenness of his vision. The Revisers’ English, asa model 
of verbal criticism, is a worthy rival to Zhe Dean’s Eng- 
lish ; and Mr. Moon displays in both works a delicate 
appreciation of the niceties of our language, a polished 
and accurate style, and an unusual power of making his 
points with fatal precision. The controversial character 
of the book gives animation to a dull subject, and, though 
Mr. Moon’s method of overthrowing his antagonists is 
probably irritating to his victims, his tone is uniformly 
courteous. The champions who maintain the revisers’ 
cause against Mr. Moon’s attacks are compelled to com- 
mit a kind of literary suicide, and to fall, as it were, on 
their own swords. The book cannot fail to interest all 
who are lovers of the purity of the English language, or 
who desire to secure an accurate translation into our 
own tongue of the New Testament. 


Mr. W. H. Dawson has sent us a series of interesting 
papers, contributed by him to the columns of the Craven 
Pioneer (Skipton), entitled “Skipton Castle and Town 
during the Civil Wars.” 


Feb, 4, 1882, Chamlers’s Journal will have com- 
pleted its fiftieth year, and in commemoration of the 
event Dr. William Chambers, the senior conductor, will 


offer to his readers a ré: entitled Re of @ 


ON 


SUNLE tRUSCERCES 


Busy Life. 


20nd a) 


Motices ta Correspondents. 


NELIUS WALForD.—Is this what you want?— 
“ Ad Tongilianum. 
pta domus fuerat tibi, Tongiliane, ducenis : 
stulit hance nimium casus in urbe frequens. 
m est decies. Rogo, non potes ipse videri 
Incendisse tuam, Tongiliane, domum ?” 
Martial, Lib. iii. Epig. 52. 
A West Saxon.—See Thiselton Dyer’s British Popular 
#, p. 446. 
‘Cc urtain Lectures ”).—See “ N. & Q.,” 6t 
, 522; iv. 56. we 
H. A.—The state of things referred to must have 
been that existing previous to the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. 
H. Lesiie, Cannes, asks in what magazine the 
of the Bell’ came out, thirty or forty years ago. 
CLanissA should send her name and address 
CorRIGENDA.—P. col. 2, 1. 24 from top, for 
** Pilston” read Pilsdon. P. 31, col. 2, 1. 30 from top, 
for ‘‘ Peire” read Pére. 
NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


“ Lay 
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av, 








